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THE ARGYLESHIRE ELECTION, 


THE result of the Argylesbire election appears 
to be viewed by the leading organs of opinion 
rather according to the prepossessions of the 
respective writers than to the obvious conclu- 
sions. Each able editor has a Procrustes’ 
bed to which the actual facts are to be fitted, 
and draws the moral according to his own fancy. 
There were those who rashly predicted a signal 
overthrow of the ducal influence in its great 
stronghold because of the strong anti-Turkish 
leanings of his grace, and his persistent oppo- 
sition to the Eastern policy of the Government. 
Others were bold to predict the defeat of Lord 
Colin Campbell, because he did not think it 
prudent to come out as the champion of the 
Scotch Established Church. Both have been 
disappointed at the actual issue, and find no 
little difficulty in reconciling the event with 
their anticipations. The most ingenious inter- 
preter of the incident, next tothe Times—which 
assumed that the Duke of Argyll must neces- 
sarily carry all before him—is the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Our evening contemporary finds in the 
issue of the election a serious warning to 
the Liberal party as to the peril of taking 
up the disestablishment question, and actually 
adopts the astoundingassumption that Lord Colin 
nearly lost the seat owing to the affront he gave 
to Liberal Churchmen by recognising the 
Scotch State Church question as an open one! 
This theory appears to us the ne plus ultra of 
perverted ingenuity, worthy only of notice as 
a text for a few relevant observations. 

The election for this great ctraggling county 
of Western Scotland has several points of dis- 
tinct interest. The issue was doubtful, partly 
because there has been no contest for forty 
years, and partly in consequence of Mr. Mal- 
colm and his agents having for many years 
nursed the constituency with such effect that 
the hon. gentleman evidently expected to vault 
without much effort from Boston to Argyle- 
shire. Knowing electioneering agents in town, 
and newspaper organs which hug the illusion 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s universal popularity, 
accepted it as a fuiezone conclusion that the Tory 
lairds of Argylesbire would prove too strong for 
the House of McCallum More, whose territorial 
influence has greatly diminished as scientific 
agriculture has beer developed and the popula- 
tion increased. ‘To them, not less than to the 
bold Mr. Malcolm himself, the result has been a 
great surprise. On the one side was a grand 
historic name, combined with Liberal traditions 
and considerable territorial influence; on the 
other, a popular landlord, zealously supported 
by many landed proprietors with Tory pro- 
clivities, zealous of the Argyll interest, and 
backed up by a formidable legal agency. As is 


of his party. 


political 


sid by the Daily Telegraph, which was thirsting 
for and expecting a new tr.umph for the Prime 
Minister in the far North, ‘‘ the clergy of the 
Presbyterian Established Church made common 
cause with the modern representatives of the 
‘Black Prelacy,’ and every name in the 
county was a centre of unpaid electioneering 


eas | agency working for Colonel Malcolm.” That 


these several forces arrayed on the side of the 
Conservative candidate did not succeed was in a 
great measure due to the gallantry, abilitv, and 
indomitable resolution of the Liberal candidate. 


888 
Lord Colin's own efforts and ready wit made up 


toa great extent for the defective organisation 
This, however, would hardly 
have sufficed in a constituency eo largely made 
up of Presbyterian Dissenters and Clyde 
Liberals, had not his lordship adhered to the 
ecclesiastical creed of his noble sire. Early in 
the contest he found it necessary to take up an 
attitude on the disestablishment queetion 
analogous to that assumed by Lord Hartington. 
This sufficed to carry with him the Free-Church- 
men and United Presbyterians who so largely 
proponderate in those Highland districts, aud 
Lord Colin was returned by a decisive majo- 
rity of 355 upon a gross total of 2,569 votes. 


This issue, which bas created so much surprise 
and chagrin in Tory and pro-Turkish circles, 
is treated by the Pull Mall Gazette a a pre- 
carious Liberal victory. The theory ig as fol- 
lows, and we state it in the words of our 
far-seeing contemporary :— 


In bis original address to the electors Lord Colin 
Campbell attempted to ore the Disestablishment 
question altogether ; and it was rate pe = under 
pressure of electioneering exiyencies that he consented 
to disclose bis views upon the matter at all Under 
this pressure he first, it ap „ declared himsolf 
opposed to disestablishment in principle; and after- 
wards so far modified this declaration as to say that if 
the leaders of the Liberal party were to take up the 
measure, or if Scotland should appear to desire it, be 
would“ reconsider” his position. The effect of this is 
said to have beev that he irritated and alienated some 
of his friends without conciliating his op ; and 
that, while he failed to enlist any more energetic sup- 
port from that section of Scotch Liberals who are 
epposed to the Established Church, he equally failed to 
win over those Liberal Churchmen who were actively or 

ively favouring the return of Colonel Malcolm. 
bie rty showed a marked and patural preference 
for e candidate who declared himself, without 
reserve, to be “strongly 1 to interference with 
existing arrangements in Church matters,” 


Moral—Don’t let the Establishment question 
be obtruded into Scotch elections in the inte- 
rests of the Liberal party. This advica of a 
candid friend, or rather a stout opponent, 
comes rather too late to be of any avail. Our 
contemporary forgets that the whole Tory and 
Church interest of the country was arrayed 
against the duke, who not only forsouk his own 
party to assist in carrying the Patronage Bill of 
his political opponents, but showed himself as 
the zealous and disinterested champion of the 
Cherch of Scotland. A more signal instance of 
ingratitude we hardly remember. 
According to the deductions of common sense, 
if Lord Colin had alienated the Liberals and 
Dissenters by a pedantic adherence to the 
ecclesiastical views of his noble father, he might 
as well have retired from the field. And it was 
mainly because he preferred to satisfy them that 
he was eventually elected. We should have 
thought that the inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from this election is, that Liberal candi- 
dates in Scotland will have no chance of suc- 
cess unless they are prepared to accept the 
disestablishment policy, for the simple reason 
that their opponents will invariably side with 
the Kirk, and receive the active assistance of 
the clergy. There is, in fact, no choice in the 
caseé—no medium course. With a very natural 
instinct the Established clergy of Scot- 
land haye thrown in their lot with the Tory 


party, and no efforts or protests of moderate 
Liberal leaders can avert the inevitable result. 
One of these days the same state of things will 
be brought about in England. But however 
that may be, the contest for Argyleshire hae, in 
our view, given a prodigious impetue to Scotch 
disestablishment, because it has decided once 
for all that the question must follow the lines 
of party. On such an occasion, if ever, the 
clergy of the Established Church could have 
repudiated party ties, and have shrunk from 
open hostility to their great benefactor. They 
have chosen to fling over the Duke of Argy!l 
to please their Tory allies. Henoeforth their 
interests will beidentified with Eaglish Toryism, 
and by their action all who profess a Liberal 
creed North of the Tweed must perforce accept 
disestablishment as a principle or a policy—in 
the spirit of Mr. Baxter or of Lord Colin Camp- 
bell—the result being the same. Nor should 
we be surprised if his lordship should of the 
two become in the end the more bitter foe of 
the State-Church, which has so indecently 
turned ite back upon its most able and disin- 
terested defender. 


THE TIMES AND “ENGLAND’S 
MISSION.” 


Oxx of the most forcible passages in Mr. 
Gladstone’s article on England’s Mission in 
the current number of the Nineteenth Century is 
that in which he sums up the unworthy advan- 
tages gained for an unscrupulous Ministry by a 
blustering foreign policy. Public attention is 
distracted from the need for reforms at home. 
Party arrogance assumes the airs and claims the 
privileges of patriotism confronting a foreign 
foe. ‘‘ The self-love and pride of the com- 
muni'y,”’ easily excited, and always passionate 
when roused, are turned to the profit of a fac- 
tion. Finally, the assumption of contending fur 
the greatness of England gives opponents the 
disadvan'age of appearing to contend for its 
littleness. There remains, however, a fifth 
advantage unnoticed by Mr. Gladstone, but 
which has been strikingly illustrated by the 
publication of his new protest. A policy of brag 
and bluster tends to paralyse opposition by 
appeals to an unreal patriotism. Where it can- 
not command acquiescence at least it demands 
silence as its right. The Times newspaper has 
played some strange pranks under new in- 
fluences—eccentricities due rather to want of 
force at the nervous centres than to any exube- 
rance of life. But rarely, if ever, have its 
columns exhibited literary weakness and political 
unscrupulousness in so portentous a combina- 
tion as in its leader of Friday morning on Mr. 
Gladstone. That his arguments should be mis- 
represented was of course inevitable, as other- 
wise they could not be answered. That he 
should be described as maligning his country- 
men when he charges the Ministry with adaptiog 
their policy to those elements of weakness inhe- 
rent in the English nature, as in all humanity, 
was too obvious a trick to occasion any surprise 
in a paper that flourishes mainly by avoiding as 
the plague all appearance of originality. But 
that he who personifies the Liberal policy— 
the real head, notwithstanding all Parliamentary 
conventionalisms, of the national opposition to 
the revolutionary Orientalism of theday—shou'd 
be told almost in so many words to hold his 
tongue, and informed that his continued pro- 
tests are an intolerable impertinence, is, at any 
rate, something of a novelty in Euglish political 
controversy. 

The habit of writing to catch the passing 
applauee of the hour is scarcely favourable to 
the retention of the susceptibilities required to 
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estimate a character like Mr. Gladstone’s. The 
staff of the Times, being accustomed tu write to 
order from any point of view likely to pay best 
fur the season, can hardly be expected, at least 
when their personality has attained the blessed 
Nirvana of absorption in the absolute, as repre- 
sented by editorial omnipotence, to understand 
how any man can persist through good report 
and through evil report in reiterating unfashion- 
able principles simply because he feels it his 
duty to do so. ‘* He really ought,” we are told, 
‘as a man of sense, to accept the fact that 
judgment has been given against him.” Why, 
so he does, just as the litigant accepts the fact 
that judgment has gone against him in a lower 
court, when he leaves it, and appeals to a 
higher. Noone can charge Mr. Gladstone with 
factious opposition or vexatious obstruction 
during the Parliamentary session. He said his 
say when fairly called upon, and recorded his 
vote when weak-kneed Liberals failed to show 
the courage of their opinions. But he never 
showed the slightest symptom of impracticable 
obstinacy. His articles and his speeches, ad- 
dressed to the people at large, are based upon 
this very fact that judgment has been given 
against him in a Parliament elected on widely 
different issues; and he now appeals to the higher 
court from which the authority of Parliament 
itself is derived. No doubt the Times assumes 
that judgment has gone against him there also, 
because amongst the extremely limited class 
that buy its courtly columns, Mr. Gladstone is 
as unpopular as the prophet Jeremiah was with 
the blusterers of his day. But really we are 
unable to accept this as sufficient evidence. A 
general election would be a better test. And the 
Government is apparently not very confident of 
the results of such a test, or there are many 
reasons why an appeal should have been made 
to it at once. The unexpected success of Mr. 
Rathbone Edge, and the substantial majority 
of Lord Colin Campbell, are conclusive proofs 
that the judgment of public opinion is not 
nearly so clear as the Times supposes, And at 
any rate these elections, which may very well 
have been influenced by Mr. Gladstone’s previous 
appeals to his countrymen, should be an en- 
couragement to him to persist in a course that 
is apparently not without results. 

The supporters of radical reform in eccle- 
siastical affairs are familiar with a controversial 
dodge often practised by their opponents with 
success before an audience unfamiliar with the 
facts. The groundlings are assured that the 
arguments adduced ‘‘ have been refuted a dozen 
times over.” Under these circumstances they 
cannot be expected to take the trouble to slay 
the slain. And with all who are prejudiced in 
their fayour they have the credit of a cheap 
victory. So the Times commenting on Mr. 
Gladstone’s reiterated charge that our foreign 
policy has been adverse to popular freedom, 
contents itself with remarking that his instances 
„have been refuted a dozen times over.” We 
are not aware of it. We thought all Europe 
was ringing with the infamy of our desertion of 
Greece. We thought Bulgaria was divided 
because, if left united, it would have been too 
formidable an ally for the wretched races yet left 
under the torturing oppression of the Porte. 
We thought that Crete, already virtually inde- 
pendent, had been refused the boon it had fairly 
earned of union with Greece. But it matters 
little to discuss the vagaries of a paper whose 
only policy is to sell and to be sold. It is more 
satisfactory to look forward a year or two, when 
we shall have the Times refuting the Times, 
and when Mr. Gladstone’s reputation, once more 
in the ascendant, will receive the effusive 
adulation rendered expedient by the altered 
balance of power. Mr. Gladstone’s name will 
take care of itself. But a paper that distributes 
praise and blame solely according to the expe- 
diency of the moment, and changes colour with 
every passing cloud, is a serious danger to the 
political morality of the nation. 


— — 


REFORMS IN EGYPT. 


SincE the days of the patriarch Joseph the 
land of Egypt has hardly witnessed any such 
thorough and searching reform as that which, 


according to the news of the last week, is now 
to be carried out. Many revolutions have taken 
place, and oftentimes has this venerable terri- 
tory changed owners. But we speak within 
the mark when we say that for the last historical 
parallel to the present attempt at reform, we 
should haye to go back to the days of Joseph. 
And strangely enough, while the changes 
instituted by Joseph had a similar end in view, 
the consolidation of the resources of the country 
and the deliverance of the poor from starvation, 
yet the difference in method is a striking illus- 
tration of the contrast between ancient and 
modern civilisation. Joseph’s method seems to 
have been the concentration of all landed pro- 
perty in the hands of Pharaoh. On the other 
hand, the main feature of the reform now 
proposed is a surrender of the Khedive's 
private property to the public service. It is 
possible that the contrast is greater in appear- 
ence than in reality. For the purpose of Joseph 
was doubtless to make the land more productive 
for the general good, and this is precisely the 
aim of the commissioners, who insist that the 
Khedive’s private estate or Daira shall be 
reckoned amongst the assets of the country, 
The modern, like the ancient reform, is mainly 
the work of a foreigner, but it is associated with 
proposels at the bare mention of which every 
single hair of any respectable Egyptian in the 
days of Joseph would have stood on end. 

The cause of the deficit in Egyptian finance is 
not any insufficiency in the resources of the 
country to meet even the inordinately accumu- 
lated liabilities of the past few years. The land 
is fruitful as ever, and, notwithstanding many 
appeals ad misericordiam on the part of its 
present ruler, the inquiries of Mr. Rivers Wilson 
have proved incontestably that there is no 
reason whatever for the demand made upon 
foreign bondholders to accept a composition. 
The previous inquiries of Mr. Cave and Mr. 
Gosche. had shown a large discrepancy between 
receipts and expenditure; but from the infor- 
mation given to them they were utterly unable 
to account for this discrepancy. On the other 
hand, it was shown that the actual revenue of 
the country was sufficient, if well managed, to 
meet all the internal needs of the State and the 
interest due to foreign creditors as well. Where, 
then, did the money go to? Oddly enough, it 
seems to have been an article in the Nineteenth 
Century that first suggested the true solution of 
the problem. It was shown that within a very 
short time the private estates of the Khedive had 
been increased from 30,000 acres to over a mil- 
lion, and that he had thus acquired the posses- 
sion of about one-fifth of the arable land of the 
country. This looked like the policy of Joseph 
indeed, but instead of being carried out by a 
wise minister for the protection of the poor 
against famine, it was pursued by a selfish and 
practically irresponsible ruler for his own 
personal advantage. Of course, these acquisi- 
tions had not been made without an enormous 
expenditure of money; and herein lay the 
whole secret of the hitherto inexplicable deficit. 
If, indeed, the estates had been well managed 
they might have sufficed for the claims of the 
bondholders. Not only, however, were they 
very badly managed, but the Khedive obstinately 
persisted in excluding the Daira from the 
inquiries of the Commissioners. After the 
revelations made in the Nineteenth Century the 
bondholders insisted on a fresh Commission, over 
which Mr. Rivers Wilson presided. The 
Khedive still resisted, but the position of the 
Eastern Question made his opposition clearly 
dangerous. In this dilemma he summoned 
Nubar Pasha, who was living as an exile 
in Paris, to come to his assistance. But 
this statesman, profiting by his experiences of 
Western civilisation, attached two conditions 
to his acceptance of the summons, In the first 
place, he required that the private estates of the 
Khedive should be included in the enquiries of 
the commission ; and secondly, that the forms of 
Constitutional Government should be adopted. 
Under the circumstances the Khedive was forced 
to yield. Nubar Pasha was authorised to form 
a ministry; and for the first time in all its long 
history, Egypt enters the brotherhood of Con- 
stitutional countries. 


— 


Is this a genuine reform, or is it merely a 
stratagem to gain time? On the one hand, the 
Khedive speaks with apparent candour and 
without any attempt to reserve to himself such 
despotic powers as were for instance always 
retained by the late French Emperor. In a 
letter to Nubar Pasha he says :—‘‘I am firmly 
determined to apply European principles 
to the Egyptian administration instead of 
the personal power hitherto prevailing. 
I desire power balanced by the Council 
of Ministers; and am resolyed henceforth 
to govern with and through this Council, 
the members of which will be jointly 
and severally responsible. The Council will 
discuss all important questions, the majority 
deciding. Thus by approving its decisions I 
shall sanction the prevalent opinion.” So far 
good; and doubtless the foreign bondholders 
may rejoice in better prospects at least for the 
present. On the other hand, however, in the 
absence of any properly representative body, it 
does not appear to whom the ministers are to 
be ‘‘ jointly and severally responsible,” except 
to the Khedive himself. Nor in a population 
like that of Egypt is it easy to see where the 
elements of a satisfactorily representative body 
are to be found. The pressure which has 
enforced these reforms is not that of popular 
opinion but of financial necessity. This is a 
pressure which will be less felt when the 
finances have been restored to a condition of 
equilibrium. Nor is it easy to understand at 
present -how the arbitrary will which has 
granted these reforms can be prevented from 
neutralising them whenever it may appear con- 
venient and safe to do so. 


THE NEW GERMAN PARLIAMENT, 
From our own Correspondent. ) 


The new German Parliament, which will meet on 
Sept. 9, will consist of 60 Conservatives, or German 
Conservatives, as the c se muy be, 50 Free Conser- 
vatives, 97 National Libers]s, 99 Ultramontanes 
(including 5 Alsacian Cleri als), 25 Progressists or 
Radicals, 15 Poles, 9 of the Guelph party, 9 Social 
Democrats, 3 South German Democrats, 4 Autono- 
mists, 6 Alsace-Lorraine Protesters, 1 Dane, and 19 
Irregulars—who may with but few exceptions be 
included in the Liberal party. It will thus be seen 
that there are in reality three great parties—the 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Ultramontanes. When 
the different Liberals are taken together they will 
form the largest party, after which stands the 
Conservative and the Ultramontane. The last 
of these will be strengthened, when it comes to 
voting, by some of the smaller groups, such as 
Poles and Guelphs. The Germania, speaking of the 
condition of the parties at the close of the last 
legislative period and of the results of the new elec- 
tions, says: — The so-called Guelphs we have at 
once reckoned up as members of the Centre. As 
a matter of form they are only considered to be 
guests, but as a fact they took a very active part in 
all the sittings of the Centre, were chosen by these 
for committees, and, indeed, within the party no 
difference was made between them and the Catho- 
lic members. The so-called Clerical - Alsacians 
especially . . . visit almost regularly the meetings 
of the party without being reckoned either as 
members or guests. It ought to be observed that 
one of them, however, but only cne, has formally 
joined the party.” Although the Germania has 
not included the Poles as allies of the Centre, there 
can be no doubt that they will generally vote 
with that party. The most surprising part of the 
new elections is the success of the Social Democrats. 
At first it was thought that the Social Democrats 
would have only two or three members ; then it 
seemed likely that six would be the number, but 
they have succeeded in returning nine, which is only 
three below their number in the last Parliament. 
Looking at the very increased number of votes given 
for their candidates it is very doubtful whether 
they ought now on the whole to be looked upon 
as having suffered any defeat. A curious change 
has been made in the proposed law which Prussia 
presented to the Bundesrath or Federal Council. 
The Judicial Committee of the Council did away with 
the provision for the creation of an imperial court 
for press and association affairs, and substituted 
for this an arrangement by which a committee of 
the Bundesrath would be the final court of appeal 
against the abuse of police authority in the execution 
of the new law. This is to be regretted, for the 
criticisms of the new law pointed out the necessity of 
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having as much protection of this kind as possible to 
be dispensed by regular judges. Now, the majority 
of those forming the new Imperial court would have 
been such judges, The middle States of the 
Empire voted, however, against the new court, 
thinking that it would interfere with their admini- 
stration of justice at home, and also because they 
could not well understand the precise nature of its 
functions. The Cologne Gazette thinks that the 
Reichstag will not approve of this concession to 
Particularism. Indeed, there is evidently a 
growing wish that the Reichstag will not accept 
the law in its present form, Counter propositions 
will probably be made that the elements 
hostile to the State should be combated in 
the way of common law rather than by any 
special and exceptional means. It is expected that 
the session commencing on Sept. 9 will not last longer 
than the end of the month or the beginning of 
October. The different fractions have agreed 
to avoid all that might undaly lengthen the session 
which has for its object merely the adoption of 
such measures as are necessary to check the pro- 
gress of Social Democracy. The one who really 
devised and drew up the proposed law against 
Socialism is said to be the Home Secretary, Count 
Eulenburg, and the defence of the measure will fall 
for the most part upon him. Prince Bismarck will 
undoubtedly make his appearance, but it will be 
only to defend the measure in its general political 
bearing and not in its details. The appearance of 
Count Stolberg is awaited with a good deal of inte- 
rest and expectation. The great question has to 
do with the support of the law just referred 
to. It is on the Conservatives that the Govern- 
ment will have most to depend. For this reason 
the friends of the measure try hard to show that the 
Conservatives are a united compact party. It will 
be seen in the election of President and committees 
how far the different Conservative parties are willing 
to go together. That an actual union could not be 
carried out even if attempted, and that it will not 
be attempted, may be taken for certain. The dif- 
ference between the different Conservative parties 
will be just as manifest in Parliamentary working 
as the difference between the Liberal parties. The 
rapid improvement of the French army will, no 
doubt, be referred to as a proof why the army esti- 
mates should be voted as formerly, and the Govern- 
ment strengthened against home foes. In 1888, 
after the French army has been fully organised, it 
will have 1,738,000 men, with 210,000 horses. 
Among these forces there will be 1,325,000 
infantry, &c., 74,000 cavalry, 118,000 artillery, and 
50,000 engineers, with 2,950 guns. This tremen. 
dous force France will, without question, be able to 
bring into the field in 1885. Then the feeling 
between Germany and Russia cannot be looked 
upon as likely to be for a long time friendly. It is 
probable Parliament will feel itself bound to stand 
by the Government, and that the latter will consent 
to modifications in several of its proposals. 


Tue ITALIAN Fanatic.—The fuller story received 
this week of the strange Italian fanatic who 
perished last Sunday week (August 18), in a mad 
attempt to assert his Messi ip i the 
Italian police, seems to illustrate how at the 
present moment is the vague unrest even amongst 
the most credulous of Italian ts. David 
Lazzeretti, or David the Saint, was a native 
of Arcidosso, in the province of Grosseto, in Tus- 
cany, born about the year 1830 of the hamblest 

ts. He learned to read, but was early taken 

school to drive a cart. Nevertheless he fed 
his mind on all sorts of dreams, and is said to have 
served as a Garibaldian, and also to have attempted 
literature without success. In 1868, he disappeared 
from his native place, and when he „ he 
had entered on the rade of a fanatic. He had let 
his beard grow, had got a brand, which he declared 
to be miraculous, on his forehead, spoke in short, 
rapt sentences, and claimed to be a reincarnation of 
Christ. His wild gestures, uncared-for dress, and 
fanatical accents produced a great effect. He took 
up his residence on Monte Labro, 3,000 feet above 
the sea, where a hermi was built for him, chose 
twelve "a. > and in time got a following of many 
thousan Latterly he had senetneed tat it was 
necessary to exterminate the priests and two- 
thirds of mankind, in order to complete the redemp- 
tion of the rest of the human race, Within twelve 
years, he said, he would have annihilated all the 
empi kingdoms, and republics of the universe, 
and would form them into one, from which would 
depend thirteen monarchies. On August 18 he 
made a —4 procession to Arcidosso, was met and 
warned back by the police, attacked them, and was 
killed by a shot in the forehead. The power he 
wielded was no doubt that of a fanatic, but the 
human ion to which he ap was a Socialist 
kind of hunger, such as that which assumes 
—— forms in Germany, though * wilder 

more visionary phases amop peasan 

of the —— * * 


Literature. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH.* 


In nothing are the people of the present day 
more favoured than in the manner in which 
scientific knowledge is popularised and rendered 
easily available for them, if they care to seek 
it. When we think of the popular lectures 
of Professor Huxley and such men, so copiously 
reported in the newspapers, not to mention 
the efforts of successful popular expositors such 
as Dr. Richardson, Dr. penter, and Professor 
Barrett, who are always busy, and able to com- 
municate in the most familiar terms the rich 
results of later science, we are seized with 
surprise at once at the cheapness of knowledge 
and at the little effort that is made, after afl 
to secure such wise and constant application of 
it as is possible in many directions. In the 
field of physiology and the science of health, 
happily, something more definite has recently 
been attempted. In Leeds and in other pro- 
vincial centres institutes have been founded for 
the sole object of disseminating among the very 

r some morsels of physiological and sanitary 
nowledge. In some cases, in these towns, six 
or seven courses of lectures have been delivered 
simultaneously by different ladies in different 
districts to audiences of working women; and of 
the kind of provender provided in such lectures 
the public had an opportunity of judging from 
the remarkably clear and compact book by 
Mrs. Buckton, of Leeds, titled ‘‘ Health in the 
Household —which was, as it deserved to be, 
very successful, 

Mrs. Miller, in the neat little volume now 
before us, — — still further in the same 
direction. She limits the scope of her subjects, 
and is a degree more ambitious in the manner 
she adopts and in the more sustained method 
she aims at; but still nothing could be more 
simple, informing, and attractively written 
than The House of Life.” The title expresses 
precisely the intention and the range of the 
subject-matter. Mrs. Miller deals with the 
chief elements of physiology and the conditions 
of health, and the peculiarity of her work is the 
efficient and interesting manner in which she 
has contrived to combine the two. She says in 
her preface :-— 

I am convinced that for popular study, that is to say, 
always, exceptin preparation for the medical profession, 
phsiology and hygiene should be treated of togetber, 
and as related to each other. I am fully alive to the 
value of the study of any science as a mental disci- 
pline ; but at the same time, I believe that physiology 
is far above all other sciences us a subject that every 
person (and especially every woman) ought to obtain 
some knowledge of, just because it can be turned to so 
important a use in daily life—because the widespread 
knowledge of it will aid sanitation, and by making our 


— more healthy will likewise make them more noble 
and more happy. Tho two aims I have kept before 


me in my work have been—to use language as simple aod 
trans tly clear and unmistakable in meaning as 
Possible; and to show always the practical use of the 
science in its bearing upon daily life and personal health. 
To be told that I have succeeded in these respects is all 
the praise I could desire. 

And certainly such praise Mrs. Miller full 
merits. In a series of chapters—under s 
headings as ‘‘ Respiration,” Circulation of the 
Blood,” Fresh Air,” ‘‘ Digestion,” ‘‘ Food 
and the Hygiene of Food,” “ Liver,“ The 
Skin and Kidneys,” The Eye,“ The Ear,“ 
„The Brain Nerves, The Work and 
Health of the Nervous System,” ‘‘ The Muscles 
and their Work,” The Bony Foundation — 
she has written a complete and beautiful trea- 
tise, which ought to bein the hands of every 
teacher in our elementary schools, and of every 
head of a family. Nothing could be more 
thorough than her mastery of ber large and 
much - involved topics; nothing more satisfactory 
than her easy and graceful style of treating them. 
Very much she owes, in the first instance, to 
having prepared skeleton, which, with 
no little labour and patience, she has clothed 
with flesh, and knows well how to lighten the 


page, by an apt and really illustrative instance 
or anecdote. o little extracts which we shall 
give, may afford a slight indivation of her style— 


no more ; but they may induce readers to order 
the little volume. Thé first is on the very com- 
mon, but too little understood and too much 
neglected question of water supply :— 

Water becomes changed by the character of the soil 
through which it runs, and it is in this way that mineral 
springs are produced. Too ta quantity of salt in it 
will render it injurious to health. The t water is 
that with which soap rubs well, and in which vegetables 
cook ny. Water which has an unpleasant smell is 
not fit for drinking. 

The impurity in water which is most commonly dan- 
gerous to health is decayed organic matter. Sballow 
wells and spriogs, especially in the neighbourhood of 


*The House of Life. Human Physiology, with its 
Health. For Use 


in Classes and Popular Reading. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
MILLER, Member of the London School Board. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 


towns, are dangerous sources of water supply, because 
they are exceedingly likely to be tainted with organic 
matter from leaky sewers, or from — 4 Sewage 
matter is rendered harmless by oxidation in percolating 
through the ground down to a deep spring. But the 
more shallow a well the greater is danger of drink- 
ing sewage matter inits water. The most sparkling and 
tasteless water may be thus contaminated. test 
for itis to add a small quantity of Condy’s fluid to a 
little of the suspected water. If the solution very 
rapidly becomes pale, then organic matter is present in 
very considerable quantity. 

It does not appear certain that organic matter in 
itself necessarily injures health. Bat, not to speak of 
the unpleasantness of partaking of dilute sewage, water 
thus contaminated is unquestionably dangerous and not 
fit to drink, for the reason that at any moment there 
may be — into it the seeds of some iofectious dis- 
ease. Thus, water which has long seemed perfectly 
good may, if it contain organic matter, suddenly —7 
disease and death into nearly every house where it 
used, because of the seeds from one case of infectious 
disease being taken into it through the sewer leakage. 
I could recount many recorded cases where this has 
actually happened, if to do so were necessary. 

Water readily absorbs gases. For this reason the 
cistern should placed as far as possible away from 
all sources of foul air, and should be kept well covered 
over. 

Lead is sometimes taken up by water from the pipes 
in which it stands. The Orlenos royal family at dee 
mont were nearly poisoued in that manner, The pre- 
sence of this mineral poison causes a yellow pitate 
when iodide of potassium is added to water. 
Whenever water has been long kept standing in leaden 
pipes, as by the absence of a family from home, the 
cistern should be quite emptied, and after that the tap 
should still be allowed to run for a quarter of an hour 
when the main is turned on, to remove that water 
which has been stagnant in the house pipes. 

When there is any reason to fear that the water 
supplied to a house for drinking is impure, there are 
two things which can be very readily done to improve 
it. The first is to boil the fluid always before drinki 
it; this destroys most of the avimal 7 an 
drives off any excess that there may be of some kinds 
of salts. The second plan is, to pass the water through 
a charcoal filter. Such filters cost very little money, 
and are of the greatest value. Charcoal removes at 
least fifty per cent, of dissolved animal or vee 
matters, and about one-third of the excess of In 
other words, it bas the power of cleansing impure 
water and of turning hard water into soft. 


Physiologists are divided in opinion about the 
feeding properties of alcohol, but the balanoe of 
opinion more and more tends to alcohol 
as a speedy burner up” of the other fuel in 
the human engine, and various experiments 
recently made tend very strongly to bear out 
this conclusion. Some of these are given in the 
extract with which we close this notice :— 

Alcoholic drinks—brandy, wine, beer, &c.—com 
very unfavourably with tea and coffee as re 
beverages, while as foods they have no value. Dr. 
Parkes, — of bygiene at the Army Medical 


School, Netley, and author of the book on 
health, not long tried experiments u this sub- 
ject. He sent out three intelligent trustworthy 


soldiers,” dressed as for a march, to walk a certain 
tance in a given time. Upon one day they had 
allowance of rum; the next day one of coffee ; and 
third day one of Liebig’s extract of meat. When 
came back after each instalment of their march, Dr. 
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was perfect agreement between the three m to 
relative value of the articles. First they all placed 
extract of meat, saying that after it they felt as 


they bad had a meal ; next they approved of the 
although Dr. Parkes thought he gave it to them in 


Mes 


. This 

alone might almost settle the question as to the perma- 
nent reviving influence of alcohol. But there is much 
more evidence. [he doctors and the men who went 
through the Ashautee campaign in saying that 
when alcohol was issued in the middle of a march its 
effects very quickly went off and left them worse than 
— ring the 2 n gee ee 

ermand army-surgeons spoke most y e- 
ficial action 5 hot tea — coffee as com with 


the ill-effects of 

rotective against malarious (impure air) influences, and 

beir invigorating action is not su subsequent 
depression or collnpse.” Thus writes Dr. n “on 
tea.” Observations have many times been made u 
the capaci'y of total abstainers to bear f . it 
has never been found that they were inferior in this 
respect to those who drank alcohol, tho so many 
unknown factors” come into any attempt to compare 
individuals in this am Se such evidence, if it stood 
alone, could not be taken as of great value, 


‘““UPPINGHAM BY THE SEA.“ 


How Uppingham was visited by fever; how 
the school thereof became dispe ; how, with 
heroic resolution, it was resolved to remove the 
school for the time being tothe Welsh sea-side ; 
how this was happily accomplished ; the year at 
Borth, and how it was spent; the triumphant 
return—theee are the subjects of this romantic 
prose idyl. An idyl? Yes, an idyl; and why 
not? Is there not one of a miller’s daughter, 
and why not one of a school-boy ? And if of 
one school-boy, why not of three hundred ? 


* Uppingham by the Sea. A Narrative of the Year 
at Borth. By J. H. 8. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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It was in 1875that a fever broke out in Upping- 
ham town and school. In 1876 it visi em 

in, and there was no alternative but to 
dismiss the school for an indefinite period, which 
meant ruin, or tofly. The former course would 
have been easy enough. Shirking duty is 
always easy in itself—the latter was difficult, 
for where could a place be found, and found at 
once, that could accommodate three hundred 
boys and all their impedimenta? And here, as 
often, the resolve made, the way was opened. 
A 2828 gi — 1 err sy Cardia: 
in the fishing of Borth, on the igan 
Bay coast, was heard of. Thither went a com- 
mittee of inspection: the — such as it was, 
met with approval, and when the school was to 
meet again, after the Easter holiday of that 
year, it was summoned, not to Uppingham, but 
to Borth. A heroic experiment, for :— 

It was proposed to pluck up the school by the roots 
and transplant it budily to strange soil; to take with 
us the entire body of masters, with, probably, their 
families, and every boy who was ready to follow; to 

rovide teachin for the latter, not only without loss 
n the amount, but without interruption of the exist 


system in any branch ; and to guarantee the su aS 
ree 


1 * for the corporate life of t 
hundred boys, who had to be housed, fed, taught, dis- 


ciplined, and (not the easiest of tasks) amused, on a 
single s and one as bare of all the wonted appliances 
of public school life as that yet uncertain place was 
like to prove, of which the recommendation for our 
=" would be that no one else cared to reside 
But heroic experiments, if common-sense and 
heroism go together, pretty generally succeed. 
In this case the success was as great as it was 
well deserved. Even the landlord of the hotel, 
who could never, in his wildest dreams, have 
anticipated such an uncommon influx of 
visitors, caught the spirit, and in less than 
twenty-four hours signed a contract to 
board the —_ school, i 

specified, an or a sum _ specified; 
lodge as many as could be lodged, with due 
attention, with laundry, &o. We dare say he 
had no idea, when he ed, how he was to do 
it all and have everything ready in ten days, 
but it was pretty well accomplished. We have 
not seen Mr. Mytton’s name gazetted as the 
chief of the Commissariat * my of the 
British Army, or even of the Oyprian army of 
occu n—of course we have not—but it has 
struck us that the Government might do worse 
than engage him. 


What a sight it must have been for the village 
fishermen of Borth on March 27 : — 


On Monday, March 27, a goods train of eighteen 
trucks, chartered by the Uppin ham masters, was un- 
loading three hundred bedsteads, with their bedding, 
on Borth platform. These were to be distributed among 
the quarters of their respective owners, in some dozen 
different houses, which we had engaged in uddition to 
the hotel, The workmen were mostly Welshmen, 
anxious to be doing, but gee imperfectly the 
— of their employers. With the eagerness of 

eir tem ent, they went at the trucks, and Babel 
b Amid a confused roar of contradictory exhort- 
ations, with energetic gesture, and faces full of anima- 
tion and they were hauling away, to any and 


every place, the ton-loads of mattresses, and the frag- 
— of unnumbered bedsteads. 5 


Meanwhile, ame and round the hotel — 1 as 
busy as ey My a ormation 
scene. First, by elimina carpets and furni- 


ture, the interior was reduced to a tabula rasa, Then, 
in the somewhat weather-beaten top storey, 1 — 
and surface-washing went a = Our h assu 

us no hands could be found for work, but the head- 
master made a descent upon Aberystwith and returned 
with the uired number. A contractor was fit ting 
the large coffee-rooms, the billiard-room, and others, 
and the ground-floor corridor from end to end, with 
long narrow tables—plain deal boards on wooden trestles 
—for the accommodation of three hundred diners. 
Outside, the stables were converted into the school 


carpen and the coach-house into a gymnasium. 
Above ‘lta wooden schoolroom cighty.tbree feet by 
twenty, had been designed, and ite site marked out on 
the north side of the enclosure behind the hotel. 

How 


After the furniture came the boys. 

many would come? Mg ham ool is 
limited to three hundred. o hundred and 
ninety boys, coming from all parte of the 
kingdom, their appearance on the days 
that they were due. Our author says, 
Putting out of account the names of those 
who would in any case have left the school that 
Easter, no more than three, we believe, failed 
to follow us down to Borth. So unanimous an 
adhesion of the school to its leaders no one had 
been sanguine enough to reckon on.“ 
And so, amidst some difficulties, having their 
humorous, however, as well as their grave 
aspects, the inning was made. The spirit 
in which everybody commenced the enterprise 
was prophetic of what would follow. Of all 
this, however, we have not space to tell, and, 
besides, our author has an inimitable and a 
most enjoyable way of his own in telling it. 
Take the boys’ studies :— 


In very rare cases was a room the one and indivisible 


eee of a single owner; often as many as six 
the table and fireplace. Some of these tene- 


ments had at least the less solid merit of 


furniture, its walls hung with German prints of 
imaginative battle-pieces and Noncontorming worthies, 
and its kitchen-dresser with ranks of ancestral crockery, 
vivid in light and colour, which catches the eyes first of 
all things the open door, “ This,” one was 
tempted to ry, were the study for me Here would 
I sit in the shelter of the wooden screen which keeps 
away draughts and noisy company, and turn the pages 
of my Livy for the tale of Cincinnatus, and deeds of 
heroes; or hear old Horace descant on the 
gracious sim of life among the Sabines.“ 
The boys t quite otherwise. The kitchen was 
y the last room to be chosen. Perhaps the 
dyllic attractions did not balance the drawback of 
living in the thoroughfare of the house. Nor could one 
fail to sympathise with those who preferred the garret, 
a poor thing but their own, in which two studious 
souls could hob-nob, or even the austere whitewash, 
narrow skylight, and niggerd dimensions of some 
monastic cell, which held just the one student, his 
table, and his books, 


Of games and excursions (up Cader-Idris was 
one of the latter) there were plenty—some fresh, 
all enjoyable. Everything, even the lessons, 
seemed to go at Borth with an abundant will. 
No doubt, as is suggested, there was a conscious- 
ness amongst the s that the school in its 
novel eurroundings and with a somewhat 
necessarily relaxed and altered discipline, was 
on ite trial. It says much of its tone that this 
can be written: — 


It will easily be understood that the mechanical 
organisation of the school was greatly de by the 
removal from home. The boys of the several houses 
were no longer — separated, nor in the same 
immediate contact with their housemasters; they were 
restrained by few bolt-and-bar securities, “lock-up” 
being for the most part impracticable, and were allowed 
a larger liberty in many less definable ways. At the 
samme time they were exposed to no little discomfort, 
and during the rainy months to such monotony, the 
very conditions which promote bullying and other 
mischief. Further, the same causes which reduced the 
control of masters, also embarrassed the upper boys in 
their monitorial duties. Thus the school was left in a 
quite unusual degree to its self-government, and that 
government had to act ata TE 

Yet the result was that all went well. The boys did 
not bully one another, and they gave their masters no 
sort of trouble. Old rules had to be relaxed, because 
they could not be enforced, but no licence came of it ; 
new rules had to be made, which might seem vexatious 
and not very intelligible restrictions, but there was no 
tendency to break them. Of course wrong things were 
done at Borth as elsewhere; but if we were to record 
the few misdeeds which occur to us, their insignificance 
would provoke a smile; while we have evidence 
for the belief that the rate of undetected offences was 
not increased. 

Many are the incidents of this school-life that 
we should like to quote, but we can only say 
that at the end of thirteen months Uppingham 
had been thoroughly sanitated, and was 
ready to receive the school in. And then 
everybody felt somewhat reluctant to quit 
primitive Borth and its primitive life! Here is 
a sketch from the scene, honourable to 
all :-— 

Just at sundown of a day of clear spring weather, the 
school was 1 at their doors watching a long 

on of villagers advancing up the street towards 

em. We had heard whispers in the morning of a 
demonstration, and now it was come. Through 
the dust we caught sight of banners fiyi at 
the head of the column; under them marc the 
choir of children singing, and behind them the whole 
v was a-foot. o people of Borth, of every age 
and degree, from the first householders and yeomen of 
the place to the fishermen’s boys and girls, had come to 
wish us Reaching the school quurters they 


halted, the lining the roadway on each side of 
them, and filling the broad flight of steps before the 
hotel doors. hen the cheers for Uppingham” and 


our answering cheers for Borth” had rung out across 
the sands to seaward, there was an interval, filled up 


with by the children, while they waited the 
arrival of the spokesmen, whom they had charged with 
their valediction. When these arrived, a deputation of 
the moved into the schoolroom shed, and there 


resented a brief address, which ran tnus: We, the 
Iababitaata of Borth, beg to tender our most sincere 
thanks to Dr. Thring, and all the masters and scholars 
of the celebrated Up m School, for the very many 
erous acts and om! feeling exhibited to us duri 
fheir sojourn here.” o address was introduced an 
—— 3 speeches marked by refined feeling, and 
vered with a noticeable grace of manner. e will 
here cite, though for another reason, a few words of the 
er who moved the address ; he commented on the 
pline which (from the evidence of their conduct 


when at large) but 


no disorder Bo 1. ac 
{s unpractised 


As we finish this book we take off our hat to 
the masters and shake hands with all the boys 
of Uppingham by the Sea. 


SERMONS BY THE LATE JAMES 
MARTIN.* 
While in this country, from the commence- 
ment of his ministry at Lymington to ite close 
at Nottingham, Mr. Martin enjoyed the repu- 


* The Christian Mirror and other Sermons, By the 


oem so Peeping into a Welsh interior, with its 
stone kitchen-floor, polished wainscoting, and oak 


Rev. James Mar, B.A., late of Nottingham and 
Melbourne, (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


: 


— 


tation of being one of the most scholarly and 
cultured of the younger generation of Baptist 
ministers. He was a man of large reading, a 
thorough master of German theology, and a 
careful critic. His acquaintance with German 
writing, indeed, was almost enough, a quarter 
of a century ago, when men were asking, ‘‘ Can 
any good come out of Germany?” to incline 
them to suspect that, upon some points, he could 
not be sound in the faith. There was never the 
smallest ground for such a suspicion. Mr, 
Martin’s intellect was not that of one who, 
with rash zeal, embraces an apparently new 
truth, and announces his intention to 
defend it against all comers. Studious 
he was, but he was a careful stu- 
dent. His order of mind was logical and 
reflective rather than enterprising and 
speculative. You found, in conversation with 
him, that, as a matter of reading, he had seen, 
as from a distance, the fields of heterodoxy, but 
that he did not care to build his house in them. 
A little more boldness, or affectation of boldness, 
and he might have iaade somewhat of a great 
name ; as it is, he has left behind him, both in 
England and in Australia, the memory of a most 
conscientious stadent and preacher, who ensured 
respect from all, and was deeply loved by those 
to whom he most fully revealed himself, and 
who, therefore, knew him best. 


Mrs. Martin tells us, in the brief note which 
Jr to these sermons, that they are pub- 
ished chiefly in order that her children might 
have a lasting remembrance of their father as a 
reacher. That remembrance, let us say, is 
ikely to be one associated with a devout respect. 
They will find throughout these paegs careful 
composition, elaborate expansion of Christian 
truths, and, above all, a devout anxiety to draw 
all men unto Christ. We have read them with 
pleasure as memorials: all may read them with 
profit as Christian discourses. 


Mr. Murtin, we have said, was not specu- 
lative. Anyone who will read the sermons on 
the First Sacrifice,” on the Sacrifice of 
Isaac, and on God's Law of Selection,” will 
see how little the author had absorbed 
of modern inquiries and doubts. The 
Garden of Eden was to him a _ veritable 
garden, with gates at which stood actual 
cherubim with flaming swords—as the 
most soundly orthodox believe. There is no 
hint at a — meaning of the narrative than 
the most literal meaning. The narrative 
respecting Abraham’s sacrifice is also taken as it 
stands, and so throughout. The preacher, how- 
ever, grasps moral difficulties, meets them, dis- 
cusses them, and, in his own way, explains 
them. He well enforces spiritual truth. Take, 
for instance, the spiritual truth growing out of 
Abraham’s sacrifice :-— 

As we look back on this strange incident in the life of 
Abraham, the whole is perfectly plain. The will and 
the design of God are clear enough. We see now that 
God never intended Isaac to be slain, or meant him to 
be sent up to him in the flame. From the very first His 
meaning was what he explained it to be in the end, 
The faith of Abraham was tried, and his mind per- 
plexed ; but it was by bis own inability to interpret, and 
not by any change in the command. Let, with 
Abraham's light, all this had a very different aspect 
from that which it bas with ours, The interpretation was 
intentionally withheld till he had shown, by his obedience 
to all that was clear, his readivess to trust in God for 
what was most obscure. And this was no exceptional 
case, but an illustration of a very general rule. In the 
commandments of God there is always an admixture of 
what is plain and what is obscure an pe lexing. The 
present duty is clearly revealed, and the final consum- 
mation may rise like a bright mountain peak, bathed 
in glorious sunlight ; but the pathway is often buried in 
a dense dark cloud. The tent life of the patriarchs 
must often have seomed to them a strange preparation 
for the possession of the Promised Land. The Red Sea 
in front and the Egyptiaas behind formed a strange 

ning to the deliverance of His people from cap- 
tivity ; and forty years in the desert must have sorely 
tried the faith of Moses, The visions of prophets were 
very bright, but the whole were sometimes swallowed 
soy the thick darkness that lay between, Yet God 
seldom explained the mystery till the time of fulfilment 
arrived. Till the very hour of Christ's appearanco, 
they who were longing for the consolation of Israel 
were left with the glimmering light of Old Testament 
prophecy. * * * * 

But the discourses in this volume which we 
think will be most appreciated, are not those 
which treat of difficulties, but those which 
directly treat of the spiritual life; such are 
those on Eternal Lite in Jesus,“ Com, 
pleteness in Christ, God's Gift Suppressed, 
and Divine Jealousy the Measure of Divine 
Grace.” An extract from one of these will show 
the author's disposition while yet standing, 
from conviction, in the old ways :— 

And, strarger still, the students of Christ Himself 
may failto see Him. They may profess profoundest 
admiration of His wisdom, goodness, and power. They 
may stand with mingled admiration and awe beside His 
cradle and His cross. They may enter with reverent 
footsteps Gethsemane, or the grave. They may watch 
— with elated imagination His ascent to heaven, 

ey may be ready with assertions of their unquestioned 
faith in His divinity, and with unanswerable demonstra- 
tion of the fact. And yet even to them the God may 
be invisible. They may never, even in Christ, have 
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seen God. The sight of God depends on heart, and 
not on head; on purity of heart, not on clearness of 
mind or keenness of intellect ; and many a learned man 
who bas seen his way most clearly through all the 
mysteries of Christ’s doctrine, has never found his way 
to that which forms the life, the centre, the soul of all 
the sight of God in Christ ; while the untutored soul, to 
whom all dogmas were unintelligible mysteries, had 
looked through them with an earnest heart, and 
in the first sight of Christ been ready witb instinctive 
faith to say, My Lord and my God.” 

And this extract, with which we must con- 
clude, will show the tone of the preacher's 
teaching :— 

How many are there who never take the Bible in their 
hands with an honest resolution to find out what really 
is the mind of the Spirit, or the meaning of the words! 
Bound down by oid creeds, fettered by authoritative 
articles, or hampered by the fear of some imaginary 
heresy, they make their own Bible as they go along. The 
Spirit of God may still be prayed for, and its teaching 
still be desired; but even while they pray for it they 
take care to bind it down by conditions of their own, 
The earnest prayer of one man is that be may be led 
into all the truth, provided it does not contradict the 
Thirty-nine Articles or the Athanasian Creed; the 
Calvinist is open to conviction on every point, provided 
always he is kept clear of Armiuianism; and the 
Arminian will follow the Spirit wherever He leads unless 
it should be into Calvinism. Tue Baptist admits bis 
need of further light on every point except the subject 
of baptism ; and many of those who differ from him 
equally hold that subject sacred, as a settled point that 
is never to be opened again. Now, I am not indifferent 
to the worth of creeds or the importance of sound doc- 
trine; and though I do think we have ridden our 
sectarian differences too far, and made our denomina- 
tional walls too strong and rior | yet I suppose 
even these must be regarded as good for the present 
distress.” The old creeds bave done good service in 
their time in throwing up entrenchments against the 
foe, Well-defined doctrines have helped many a way- 
faring man to know where he really was, and sectarian 
differences have brought out truths which would other- 
wise have been neglected or forgotten, But if creeds 
are to be retained, when the chief purpose they serve 
is to block out the view of fields beyond, if well-defined 
doctrines really mean that the Spirit of God must make 
us think precisely as our fathers thought before us ; and 
if the only effect of sectarian differences is to prevent 
the ranks on one side from ever seeing the distinctive 
truths the others hold so firmly, and so dearly love, 
—then it were better far that we could all read the Bible 
for ourselves, with nothing but the Spirit of God to 
guide us, and that creeds, confessions, and sects were 
all swept away. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS.* 


In our brief notice of the first part of Dr. 
Grove's dictionary which appeared in the early 
part of the year, we described it as the first 
instalment of a publication which promises to be 
a cyclopsedia of the best information on musical 
subjects, taking the widest possible range. 
This promise is amply verified in the two suc- 
ceeding parts now beforeus. The articles treat 
fully, if not exhaustively, of all subjects which 
can be legitimately brought within the sphere 
of musical knowledge, and seekers for informa- 
tion in that direction need entertain no fear, in 
consulting its pages, of being put off with the 
„little learning which is a dangerous thing.“ 
Frequenters of the Crystal Palace, who have 
been in the habit of perusing the carefully- 
annotated programmes of the famous Saturday 
concerts, will not have failed to recognise the 
signature G.“ as that of a writer thoroughly 
competent to edit a Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” and Dr. Grove’s masterly article 
on Beethoven alone, which appears in the first 
part of this work, andis none the less complete 
and satisfactory for being condensed within less 
than fifty pages, affords, in itself, more than suffi- 
cient confirmation of his fitness for the task 
which he has undertaken. Among the able 
specialists who appear as his collaborateurs in the 
various departments may be mentioned Mr. 
W. H. Husk, the well-informed and pains- 
taking librarian of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, who contributes biographical sketches 
of many british musicians; Dr. W. H. Stone, 
the well-known amateur double-bassoon 
player, who gives the history and description of 
the various wind instruments; the late Dr. 
Rimbault, whose researches into the curiosities 
o musical history will be easily recognised ; 
Mr. E. Dannreuther, who deals with charac- 
teristic sympathy with the exponents and 
achievements of the modern German school; 
Herr Paul David, who gives interesting infor- 
mation concerning other foreign musicians, 
besides stringed instruments and other matters 
of general concern; Mr. H. Sutherland 
Edwards and Mr. Julian Marshall, who treat of 
persons and things related to the art in its 
theatrical aspects; and Dr. John Hullah and 
Mr. Franklin Taylor, who, besides numerous 
other competent writers, treat of the theory and 
science of music. 

To give anything like an idea of the contents 
i n detail of the two present parts of this valuable 


al “ego of Music and Musicians. (A.D. 
1450-1878.) By Eminent Writers, English and Forei 
Edited by Grorcz Grove, D.C.L. Part IL, Bal 
to Boieldian; Part III., Bolero to Concert-pitch, 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) 
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work pee ea far more meee than we can 


spare, and d, in fact, involve an impossible 
amount of verbatim transcription, so admirably 
condensed is the information supplied by the 
various articles. We can but venture on a few 
such cursory remarks and short extracts as may 
prompt our readers to peruse the book for them- 
selves. Some of the most ordinary subjects are 
made interesting by the record of curious inci- 
dents or facts which have been associated wi 
them. For instance, under the head Baton,“ 
we read that when Berlioz and Mendelssohn 
met at Leipsic in 1841, they exchan batons, 
and Berlioz accompanied his with a letter, well 
characterised as being in the vein of Fenimore 
Cooper, and beginning, ‘‘ Great chief, we pro- 
mised to exchange tomahawks; here is mine.” 
‘‘Mendelssohn’s reply, we are told, is 
not extant, but no doubt it was quite 
@ propos,” as anyone conversant with Mendel- 
ssohn’s letters may easily imagine. Under 
„Concert, we are told that the first concerts 
in London at which there was a regular 
audience admitted payment seem to have 
been those of John ister, between 1672 and 
1678. They were held at his house in White- 
friars, Fleet-street, daily, at four in the after- 
noon, and the admission was one shilling.” 
The article goes on to mention the principal 
series of concerts which have since taken place 
in London, down to those of the recently-esta- 
blished Bach choir, and also those of the prin- 
cipal provincial, Continental, and American 
cities. From the article Chorus we learn 
that in the latter days of the Italian school, 
masses and motets were written for as many as 
ten and twelve choirs of four voices each, and 
that Tallis left a chorus in forty independent 
parts, called his ‘‘40-part song.” Also that 
till Gluck’s time the chorus singers in the opera 
were arranged in two rows, and, however 
stirring were the words or music, betrayed no 
emotion, and that it was he who made 
them mix in the action of the piece. The three 
articles we have just quoted are from the pen 
of the editor, and serve, in some measure, to 


illustrate the varied character of his knowledge 


and research. Mr. H. H. Statham contributes 
an article, illustrated by woodcuts, on the his- 
tory and construction of bells, and their occa- 
sional employment in the orchestra, where, 
however, their use has been chiefly limited to 

iving local colour to a dramatic scene, 

e same writer has an article on the 
‘‘Carillon,” which will be interesting to 
travellers in Holland, Belgium, and other 
countries where the musical Pleying (as dis- 
tinguished from ringing) of bells is com- 
mon, and who will, perhaps, be further inte- 
rested to learn that, in addition to the Man- 
chester Town Hall peal of twenty-one bells (the 
scale of which is given), carillons have already 
been put up in the towers of Worcester Oathe- 
dral; Bradford, Rochdale, and Reading Town 
Halls; and the churches of Leek, Oldham, 
Holsworthy, Witney, Shoreditch, St. Stephen’s 
a 1 22 the firm of Messers. Gillett 


and Bland, of Croydon. Mr. O. A. W. te writes 
on the cognate subjects of Bell-Ringing and 
‘* Change- Kinging,” ing us that bells 


are rung in in the British Islands only, 
with the exception of one or two rings of bells 
in America and the Colonies. On the Continent 
they are simply clashed, being swung with a 
lever, the notes of the bells not being arranged 


in any special order.” As to — — 0 
readers of mathematical know edge 
will not be surprised to learn that whereas only 


six changes can be rung with three bells, a peal 
of twelve will produce 479,001,600 changes. 

Of instruments more properly musical, Dr. 
Stone describes (with a wood engraving) the 
‘* Basset-horn,” mentioning its use by 
(cepecially in his Requiem), also by Mendel- 
ssohn and other composers, and expressing 
regret that“ it has never taken so prominent a 

lace in orchestral music as its fine tone and 
acility of execution entitle it to hold.” As 
may supposed, Dr. Stone contributes a 
larger article on the history and construction of 
the ‘‘ Bassoon,” quoting the principal instances 
of its use by the great composers. Mendelssohn, 
we are told, ‘‘shows some peculiarity in dealing 
with the bassoon. He was evidently struck, 
not only with the poser of its lower register, a 
fact abundantly illustrated by his use of it in 
the opening of the Scotch Symphony, and, 
with the trombones, in the grand chords of the 
overture to Ruy Blas, but he seems to have felt, 
with Beethoven, the comic and rustic character 
of its tones. This is abundantly shown in the 
music to the Midsummer Night's Dream, where 
the two bassoons lead the quaint clowns’ march 
in thirds; and still further on, in the funeral 
march, which is obviously an imitation of a 
small country band, consisting of clarionet and 
bassoon, the latter ending wm ae! and 
humorously on a solitary low O. the over- 
ture the same instrument also expresses the 


|—such as the Cocilian 


braying of Bottom. It is worth notice how the 
acute ear of the musician has caught the exact 
interval used by the animal without any viola- 
tion of artistic propriety.” The same writer 
has an equally interesting article on the 
„ Clarionet,” concluding with a list of the prin- 
cipal solo and concerted music written for that 
instrument, all being original works and not 
arrangements. He also gives a brief descrip- 


th | tion of the bass clarionet. Herr Paul David 


describes a curious stringed instrument called 
the ‘‘ Baryton,” which he tells us was in use 
up to the end of the eighteenth century, but, 
owing probably to its complicated m i 

and to the weakness of its tone, which rendered 
it unfit for use in orchestral playing, is now 
entirely obsolete.” It was not unlike the viol 
da gamba, and was played with a bow. 
Leopold Mozart, in his ‘‘ Violin School,“ 
contends that its tone, owing probably to the 
vibration of the sympathetic metal strings, was 
suggestive of the hum of a bee. Herr David 
also contributes interesting articles on Bows” 
and ‘‘ Bowing,” with illustrations; and we 
must not omit to mention a rather elaborate 
one by Mr. E. J. Hopkins, the organist to the 
Temple Ohurob, on Bellows,” introduced by 
a saying of Sebastian Bach’s that an organ 


„must good l Sas 

The biograp ical portions of the dictionary, 
however, will probably be found the most 
attractive to the general reader, aud we are 
much ay ao to — : at length, ~~ 
to quote ; but space com 

us 60 content cusnsives ith little more than a 
mere mention of some of the worthies whose 
memories are here enshrined. Among the 
church and cathedral organists and com 

of our own land we have copious notices of 
Joseph Barnby, Jonathan i 


with, Richard Bellamy, W 
Dr. ‘Boyes, Dr. Bull, 


ng are 
noticed John Barne his nephew John 
bones Se Spi bea Ge 
enry „an eric . reign 
composers we have Baini, ini, Berlioz, Bor- 
, Brahms Max Bruch, Oherubini, 
Ohopin, Cimarosa, and Muzis Clementi. Among 
tic singers we have 
me Oaradori Allan, Beletti, Beard, 
unn. ormers, 
mina Clauss, De Beriot, and Von Bülow. 
pianoforte makers, Broadwood, Chappell 
Pty adhe whose manufacture is, we are told, 
from ty-five to py bee apr a week), 
and Ohickering, of New York and Boston. 
ublishers, Boosey, Oha , 
reitkopf and Härtel, o 
must not omit to mention William Bartholomew, 
% man of many accomplishments—chemist, 
violin- player excellent flower painter, but 
to the glish public familiar as the translator 
or adapter of most of Mendelssohn’s vocal 
works.” Musical societies are not left unnoticed 


* and the 
* did good 
“Oivil Service 


** Choral Harmonists 
service in their day, and 
Musical Society, which does service still 

all receive honourable All these and 
numerous other records of persons and associa- 
tions of times past and present are full of inte- 
rest to the musician, whether professional or 
amateur. But the chief attraction of the Dio- 
8 far as completed will be found in 
has 


e's biography of Beethoven, which 
already been mentioned, and to which we 
must beg to refer our readers. We omit the 
copious extracts we would gladly have given, 
with the less reluctance from the fact that this 
ortion of the Dicti has been more 
largely oe than any other by our contem- 
poraries in their reviews of the work. We 
cannot, however, omit one brief quotation, which 
we have not seen elsewhere, and which reveals 
Beethoven in an aspect not often noticed: 


c= * man 
s once says toa friend, It happens to be Sunday, 


sacredly to fulfil the duties im 
— & God, and nature, and full of trust in God, 
love to man, and real bumility, is shown by many 
and many a sentence in bis letters; and in 
moments of emotion, his thoughts turned upw is 
1 shown by a f ent of a bymn, God 
alone our God,“ which Mr. Nottebobm has un- 
earthed from a sketch-book of the year 1818. 
We shall look forward, with much interest, 
to the biographies of the other great composers, 
and to the succeeding parts generally of this 


valuable work. 


THE MAGAZINES—SEPTEMBER, 


The September magazines should be light, airy, 
fragrant with the breath of sea, of heather, of 
mountain and river—of all that is of the country. 
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But editors get into grooves, and one month to them, 
as editors, is just the same as another month. 
Seasons are nothing to them—they are ignored. 
And so, in opening, first, the University Magazine, 
in which we are sure cf finding something unex- 

and something fresh, we did not think that 
we should find anything especially seasonable. 
No! This number might just as well have been 
produced in March as in September : yet it is a good 
number in itself. But, let us ask, why should so 
many people be writing about Buddhism? The 
first article is on this subject. We have 
read better and worse. “The Catholic Uni- 
versity Question” is very well treated in 
another article, the tone of which is thoroughly 
sound. As the writer says, after a sagacious 
review of the whole question, ‘‘No! The Liberal 
party has not been wrong in refusing to lend itself 
to any schemes for giving State recognition to such 
systems as these.” This article is well worth not 
only reading bat preserving. Then we have an 
admirable portrait and memoir of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. Let us say of this series of articles, with 
their lifelike photographs, that the writers never 
violate the canons of good taste. Mr. Harrison's 
reminiscences are continued with some good anec- 
dotes. ‘‘ Historic Credibility” is somewhat pre- 
tentious, but Three Days out of Harness” is 
amusing and well written. There are other articles 
that make up a very good number. 


Probably we are wrong, but we are getting tired 
of “For Percival” in the Cornhill. It strikes us 
that it is a novel not adapted for serial publication. 
But we come to the Centaurs ” and find a classical 
paper by Mr. Colvin—of originality and ability 
sufficient to make any journal famous. Rose 
Chevril” is delicious ; can we guess who wrote it ? 
We think we can. Then comes another of the 
remarkable astronomical articles which appear 
from time to time in the Cornhilli—‘‘The Age of 
the Sun and the Earth”—the very highest romance 
of the world’s history. After this we have Como 
and Il Medeghino ; then a pretty but slight paper 
on Child's Play,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s contribu- 
tion to Within the Precincts "—keeping up and 
illustrating individual character as Mrs. Oliphant 
always does. 

Fraser has no more idea of a holiday number than 
any other of the magazines. In fact, it is almost 
exceptionally solid, which is saying a great deal. 
Here we have The Resources and Products of 
Asiatic Turkey "—a subject heavy enough to take 
one’s breath away—and that is followed by The 
Multiplication of Universities,” not lively and not 
sound, Who Mr. Mullinger, who writes this article, 
may be we do not know, but we wholly disagree 
with the argument of his paper. It would be a 
national advantage that Oxford and Cambridge 
should not occupy the positions that they 
now do. They are educational superstitione. 
Another article, Among the Burmese,” is 
informing, and that is all. The best paper in 
this number follows the one we have just named— 
—the Public Career and Personal Character of 
Francis Bacon.” But why not Lord Bacon? The 
writer writes well, but puts forth nothing new. We 
have other articles on English Capital,” on 
Italian Musical Life in the Eighteenth Century,” 
and soon. The tone of Peace with Honour” is 
for the most part, admirable, but ‘‘ there is, in fact, 
no Liberal party, bardly so much as a rump”? 
Not a bit of it! Waitand see! And now, this 
heavy number—for it is heavy—is brought out 
under the editorship of the light, genial, and yet 
thoughtful writer of our favourite Ivy Leaves.” 


The Gentleman's Magazine is light; any journal 
in which Mr. Sala writes must be somewhat light, 
and, to a certain extent, humorous, as is his 
article in this month’s number, the title of which, 
however, is offensive to good taste, as the editor 
should haveseen. The other articles demand nogreat 
degree of attention. They are such as Sark and its 
Caves,” by the Hon. Roden Noel; a sufficient 
holiday article; ‘‘Richard Brinsley Sheridan,” 
sketchy and readable but not thorough; ‘‘ Early 
Wedding Customs,” which we seem to have read 
before, Cervantes Novels demand a more 
thorough treatment than Mr. Mew has given to 
them. But Mr. Proctor’s First Fruits of the 
Eclipse Observations” is a masterpiece of popular 
astromony. May we say that the Table Talk” 
ig not, and has not lately, been so good as it used 
to be? 

Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Return of the Native,” in Bel. 
gravia, does not, as we continue to read it, equal 
either of his previous novels, In fact, it is getting 
forced and somewhat slow, and we are getting 
tired of it, as, we believe, many other readers are. 


„Our Scholastica,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton is ina 
new vein for the writer, but well sketched. Mr, 
Forbes has an ingenious article, worth reading, on 
Bird or Reptile: Which?” There is an amusing 
extravaganza entitled the ‘‘ Empress of Esdorra,” 
in which there is nothing to think about, and Mr. 
Collins almost excels himself in the Mystery of 
Modern Venice.” One writer with a Scotch name 
has an article on the Game of Bowls.” Well, 
autumn is coming, and perhaps it is not altogether 
untimely. 

In Temple Bar the leading story is lengthened 
out too much, although some rather tragical inci- 
dents are introduced into the present part. But 
the idea of this tale, which could be easily realised 
in the first two chapters, might have been com- 
pleted a month ago—and better then than a month 
hence. The narrative is getting to be sprawling. 
We have no objection to read an eulogium upon 
** Claverhouse such as we find in these pages, but 
Bloody Claverhouse he will continue to be not- 
withstanding all that can be said in his favour. 
“A Fortnight in Cyprus is timely, and the better 
that it is not political, ‘‘Garrick’s Rivals and 
Associates is one of the very able articles of this 
kind for which this magazine is distinguished. 
Temple Bar has plenty of other light matter as 
readable as can be, but we still object to the tone 
of ‘* Limmer’s,” 

Let us say to Mrs. Henry Wood, that the age 
of Mrs. Radcliff has passed. We thought of saying 
this last month as we read the August intalment of 
‘* Pomeroy Abbey,” in the Argosy. Plot is very 
good, and Mrs. Wood is, next to Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, unequalled in plot, but there is such a 
thing as going too far, as, for instance, the Castle 
of Otranto.” Is Mrs. Wood going to give another 
brazen helmet? we almost expect it. But very 
enjoyable are the remaining contents of the Argosy, 
light, pleasant, agreeable, although we must except 
from these terms, The Royal Mausoleum, Frog- 
more,” which, while good in description, is too 
mechanically sentimental. 

Scribner's Monthly is admirably characteristic. 
As we read this journal, month after month, we 
recognise the great, if recent, advances in art of 
American writers and American draughtsmen. 
Purest English, magnificent drawing and engraving 
—the latter for effectiveness not to be equalled in 
England, although it may be in France. In this 
monuth’s Scribner the distinctively American articles 
are the best—such as Hunting the Mole Deer 
in Colorado (admirably illustrated), and ‘‘Glimpses 
of Western Farm Life. To South Africa for 
Diamonds is the continuation of a very graphic 
sketch. The other articles are all worthy of the 
high character of this journal. 

Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine is, as usual, an 
olla podrida of matter, and the cheapest in the 
world—more than seventy articles of all kinds, with 
an almost equal number of illustrations. Let us 
call especial attention in regard to the latter to the 
portrait of Dr. Charles Hodge, which, from many 
remembrances, we can say is admirable, 

Good Words. Mr. Black has some of his most 
effective writing in the present instalment of Mac- 
leod of Dare.” Dr. Tulloch writes much better on 
„Erasmus and More” than he does on ecclesias- 
tical topics of the present day. Major Butler has 
a capital sketch of the ‘‘ Yosemite Valley,” and 
Mr. Lockyer another fine paper on The Earth’s 
Place in Nature.” At present, of all popular 
magazines, Good Words is the best. 

Sunday Magazine also is very fresh. Note Mr. 
Tipple's Christ's Little Ones and their Angels,” 
Mr. Ewart’s article on Roger Bacon,” Miss 
Havergal’s delicious Seed of a Song — Mr. Stone 
and Miss Havergal seem to be the only good writers 
of religious piety—and Dr. Macduff's Sermon at 
a Lake Side.” We are obliged to say that the 
„Sunday Evenings with the Children have been, 
and are still, a failure. They are not done in the 
right manner. 

Very timely are the papers in London Society on 
Switzerland and the Swiss, with engravings that 
bring both forgotten and half-forgotten scenes to 
memory, and ‘‘Alpine Ascents and Adventures.” 
And again we have the field-cricket’s curious 
adventures. The Club Cameras are readable, 
but when will literary men cease to quote Caesar's 
wife? A man who uses such a hackneyed illus- 
tration should be condemned as an incompetent. 


In the Leisure Hour there is remarkably good and 
suitable matter. Mr. Harry Jones discourses of 
air and exercise—the very thing for everybody this 
month ; weather-charts and storm-warnings might 
have been studied with effect last week; the 
„% Spanish Diligence Drive” is seasonable, and so 
is Harvest in the Vale of Avoca”; while few 


letters could be more charming than Miss Bird’s 
from the Rocky Mountains. 

There is a paper in Sunday at Home, The 
Celestial Railroad,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It 
is a rather poor travesty of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” Better by far are Mr. Paxton Hood's 
vignettes of the great revival of the eighteenth 
century, and Mr. Heard contributes a paper of high 
character on the Sorrow of the Sea,” the tone of 
which all, at one time or another, must have ex- 
perienced. Is not ‘‘George Moore,” by this time, 
rather overdone? One somewhat sickens at the 
fulsome praise bestowed on this not remarkable 
man. The worship of money was never exhibited 
to a greater degree than in the literary notices of 
Mr. Moore. 

Cassell’s Family Magaziné has some useful and 
some amusing articles—as usual, There is sugges- 
tion and amusement in ‘‘ A Summer Experiment in 
Cookery,” readable matter in ‘‘Our Highland 
Tour, and wise counsel in How to Eat to 
Live.” When, however, will editors of magazines 
cease to print sonnets, such as we find in these 
pages, not one of which is worth the trouble of 

; 7 

The fiction in the Quiver has fallen off, and we 
can say nothing now, as we read on, in praise of 
the tales making their appearance in this 
magazine. Nor is there any article above a some- 
what low degree of merit. ‘‘ Commonplace ”’ is the 
word to apply to pretty well all the contents of 
this namber. 

The Day of Rest is singularly good. The serial 
tale is well carried on; Dr. Vaughan has a fine 
homily on Bread and Wine,” Mr. Proctor one of 
his best on popular astronomy, and Mr. Cox one of 
his very best spiritual lessons on The One Thing 
Needful.” The remaining articles are interesting. 

And now what shall we say of Litile Folks? Let 
the children answer. The answer is, ‘‘It is such 
a nice number. And what of St. Nicholas? The 
answer is, It's so clever and so very new — and 
80 it is, 

The religious magazines are almost hopelessly 
dall. Mr. Trestrail’s article on Robert Hall—one of 
his reminiscences of Bristol—is the best and almost 
only readable paper in the Baptist Magazine. 
There is a very good paper by Mr. Prout in the 
Dvangelical, on Some of the Moral Aspects of 
Future Punishment,” and a most able and sugges- 
tive one in the Congregationalist on Home Re- 
union,” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Training of the Twelve : or, Passages out of the 
Gospels Exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus 
under Discipline for the Apostleship. Second Edition. 
Revised and improved. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN 
Bruce, D. D, Professor of Theology, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
We commended this work heartily on its first pub- 
lication. And with equal heartiness do we com- 
mend this second edition, with special reference to 
the changes which it has undergone. These changes 
we shall indicate in the words of the author. Two 
alternatives presented themselves; One was to 
recast the whole, so as to give the work a more 
critical and scientific character, and make it bear 
more directly on current controversies respecting 
the origin of Christianity ; the other was to allow 
the book to remain substantially as it was, retaining 
its popular form, and limiting alterations to details 
susceptible of improvement without change of plan. 
The author, wisely, we think, resolved on the latter 
course. It is difficult to serve two masters or to 
accomplish two ends at once. And to adopt the 
former of the two courses suggested wopld have 
been to write a new book. In preparing this new 
edition, however, Dr. Bruce has retrenched the 
homiletic element. But the changes have not all 
been in the direction of retrenchment. It is pos- 
sible to be so brief and sketchy as to miss not only 
the latent connections of thoughts, but even the 
thoughts themselves. And to make good defects of 
this order the author has, while cancelling or 
reducing in bulk many paragraphs, added not a 
few new ones. The chief novelty in this edition is 
a series of footnotes referring to some of the prin- 
cipal recent publications, British snd foreign, whose 
contents refer more or less to the Gospel history, 
such as the works of Keim, Pffleiderer, Colani, 
Farrar, Sanday, and Supernatural Religion.” The 
notes referring to Mr. Sanday’s work bear on the 
important question, How far we have in John’s 
Gospel a reliable record of the words spoken by 
Jesus to His disciples on the eve of His passion? 
In these notes on Sanday we see how men create 
difficulties through lack of insight into the words 


and themes on which they stumble. As aspecimen 
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of Dr. Bruce’s references to current discussions, we 
give the follwing, not from a footnote, but from the 
text (p. 147—8) :— 

Others, not going so far as Renan, shrinking from 
thoroughgoing naturalism, believing in a perfect Christ, 
a moral miracle, yet affect a Christianity independent 
of dogma, and as little as possible encumbered by 
miracle, a Christianity purely ethical, consisting 
mainly in admiration of Christ’s character and moral 
teaching ; and, as the professors of such a Christianity, 
regard themselves as exemplary disciples of Christ. 
Such are the men of whom the author of Supernatural 
— „ speaks as characterised by a tendency 
to eliminate from Christianity, with thoughtless dex- 
terity, every supernatural element which does not quite 
accord with current opinions,” and as ‘‘ endeavouring 
to arrest for a moment the pursuing wolves of doubt 
and unbelief by practically throwing to them scrap 
by scrap the very doctrines which constitute 
the claims of Christianity to be regarded as a Divine 
revelation at all.” Such men can hardly be said 
to have a consistent theory of the universe, for they 
hold opinions based on incompatible theories, are natu- 
ralistic in tendency, yet will not carry out naturalism to 
all its consequences, They are either not able, or are 
disinclined, to realise the alternative, and to obey the 
voice of logic, which like a stern policeman bids them 
„% Move on” ; but would rather hold views which unite 
the alternatives in one compound eclectic creed ; like 
Schleiermacher, himself an excellent example of their 
class—of whom Strauss remarks that he ground down 
Christianity and Pantheism to powder, and so mixed 
them that it is hard to say where Pantheism ends and 
Christianity begins. In presence of such a spirit of 
compromise, so widespread, and recommended by the 
example of many men of ability and influence, it 
requires some courage to have and hold a defivite posi- 
tion, or to resist the temptation to yield to the current 
and adopt the watchword : Christianity without dogma 
or miracle, But perhaps it will be easier by and by to 
realise the alternatives, where time has more clearly 
shown whither present tendencies lead, Meantime it 
is the evening twilight, and for the moment it seems as 
if we could do without the sun, for, while he is below 
the horizon, the air is still full of light. But wait 
a while, and the deepening of the twiligbt into the 
darkness of night will show how far Christ, the Holy 
One of the Church’s confession, can be dispensed with as 
the sun of the spiritual world, 


We need scarcely say that we give an honoured 
place in our library to this work. Christ is still 
His own witness. If men would only study Him 
and understand Him, they would save themselves 
from many doubts, and would find a bridge over 
many difficulties. 


THE AKENHAM BURIAL SCANDAL, 
(From the Manchester Hxaminer.) 

Another ‘‘ burial scandal,” to use the stereo- 
typed 8 has just occurred at Akenham, near 
Ipswi There are one or two features which 
impart some slight tinge of novelty to circumstances 
which otherwise are painfully like the ordinary run 
of such cases. An unbaptized child of two years 
old, both of whose parents are Baptists, died, and 
as there is neither cemetery nor Nonconformist 
burial-ground in the parish, application was made 
to the Rev. George Drury, rector of the adjoining 
— of Clay don, who is also incumbent of Aken- 

am, with a view to its interment in the parish 
graveyard. Mr. Drury declined to grant burial in 
the consecrated ground, but offered to commit the 
child’s body to a place reserved, in the rear of the 
church, for stillborn infants. He refused to per- 
form any ceremony in the charchyard himself, or to 
allow any ceremony to be performed by others. So 
far, there is little to separate this case from others 
of a similar kind which so often occur. But Mr, 
Gooding, the employer of the bereaved father, 
determined to arrange for a short religious service 
in a meadow situated close to the church gate, 
and for this purpose ae the assistance of 
the Rev. Wickham Tozer, a Baptist minister 
from the neighbouring town of Ipswich. The 
funeral was fixed at half-past five o’clock, and 
a little before that time the coffin was placed on the 
M near the churchyard gate. A small assem- 

lage of about thirty persons stood around, and 
Mr. Tozer began to suitable portions of Scrip- 
ture. The incumbent, who had been waiting in 
the churchyard, attired in garments which are de- 
scribed aas Ritualistic,” no sooner saw another 
conducting a service which he had declined to 
perform, hen he walked, or to use the picturesque 
words of the report, ‘‘sailed majestically” up the 
path, came out of the gate, and int“ rupted Mr. 

‘ozer by declaring that he could not allow a reli- 
gious service to be conducted over an unbaptized 
infant, and by complaining of the waste of time to 
which he was subjected by this delay. Mr. Tozer 
submitted quietly to these interruptions for a few 
minutes, and when at last compelled to reply to 
Mr. Drury, did so in a very courteous and for- 
bearing manner. But the interruptions becoming 
more frequent and offensive, his replies were more 
severe, and a sharp altercation took place between 
the two ministers, with the occasional interference 
of one or other of the bystanders. At length the 
incumbent locked the gate of the churchyard and 
withdrew, the service was completed, and Mr. 
Gooding, with the friendly aid one of the church- 
wardens, committed the poor obild's body to its 
last resting-place. Comment on this scene is need - 
less. If things were said and done on both 
sides which would have been better left unsaid 
and undone, it must be ed that the 
provocation was exceptional and altogether on 
one side. That the clengyman was within his 
right in refusing burial to a child unbaptized 
must be at once allowed. But there are two 


ways of orming a duty. Most of the clergy 
succeed in avoiding these di 1 encounters 
without sacrificing their conscientious convictions. 
They are not compelled to ferret out the private 
details of a parishioner’s previous history. As a 
rule they quietly perform the burial service, without 
asking questions about early baptisms. When the 
fact of non-baptism is brought before them officially, 
though obliged to deny the use of the liturgy, they 
usually allow the surviving friends to make any 
arrangements which will blant the keenness of the 
unavoidable refusal. A little humanity and a little 
tact will go a long way in helping a clergyman to 
escape the difficulties in which a false ition has 
placed him. But in this case wrong-headedness and 
sacerdotal pride led the parochial despot deliberately 
to go out of his way in order wantonly to inflict as 
much pain as he could upon heartbroken parents. 
The duty imposed by «a rsecuting law was 
evidently a congenial one, and was carried out with 
perfect fidelity to its cruel spirit. 


The class of cases represented by the Akenham 
„ scandal” are only of a greater grievance. The 
operation of the burial laws upon members of the 
Baptist body are specially severe, in consequence of 
their conscientious abstention from the practice of 
infant baptism. For those clergymen, therefore, who 
seek to maintain their exclusive right of officiating 
in the parish graveyards it would be wise, at the 
present moment especially, not to call too frequent 
or too prominent attention to the peculiar hardships 
involved in these cases. The House of Commons 
times out of number, the House of Lords by two 
conspicuous votes, and several of the most sagacious 
members of the Bench of Bishops, have pronounced 
the condemnation of these invidious — But 
the parochial clergy, with some honourable exoep- 
tions, are bent upon maintaining their privileges at 
all costs. They cannot afford, therefore, in the 
interval to make their administration too tyrannical, 
or to impose upon any class of men burdens greater 
than can be borne. Bat, as the st le is not yet 
over, it is well to remember that the hardship is 
not confined to those who hold peculiar views on 
infant baptism. The whole burial 72 — 
poo with irritating, though somewhat slighter 

orce, upon hundreds of thousands of the Noncon- 
formist lation. The inhabitants of the 
towns of the north have but a feeble idea of 
amount of diffused annoyance caused in many of 
the rural districts by the continuation of the nt 
system. In England the mischief is confined to the 
smaller villages. In Wales, however, many of the 
towns, mp f small and thinly populated, are 
to the same inconveniences. In England 
and Wales er there are no less than 16,379 
Dissenting pels in connection with which 
there is no burying-place, and the frequenters 
of which are com to bury their dead in 
the parochial 22 or elsewhere, and the 639 
cemeteries and 255 other unconsecrated grounds 
are obviously no adequate provision for so serious 
a deficiency. It is right, however, that the public 
should distinctly apprehend the nature of the 
annoyance of which most of these Nonconformists 
complain. Many rural clergymen, desirous of 
attenuating the grievance, state and rightly state, 
that a large number of their Dissenting parishioners 
have no serious objection to the Church service, and 
no personal dislike to accepting the ministrations of 
the rector or his deputy. This may be cheerfully 
conceded—nay, it is a fact—that many Noncon- 
— — engay r a the — N 
— Benny or in part. But object to have 
the 1 — . or ¥! ony form of 2 3 
unobjectionable, legally imposed u them ; 
they object to others, whose views . formu- 


laries may differ from their own, being subject to 


any such yoke. The same remark applies to the 
ministrations of the cl Most commonly 
there is no dislike, and there may be a very strong 
liking, to him. But they distinctly prefer the ser- 
vices of the pastor who is their friend, and who is 
accustomed to perform for them religious ministra- 
tions, on the most solemn occasions of their life. In 
illustration of this, it may be well to state a case 
of most frequent occurrence, particularly in Wales. 
A minister of religion often visits a sick person for 
many months in succession, and almost daily. It 
is not un to suppose that he feels a stron 
personal interest in those whom he attends wi 
such assiduity, and that he is often id with 
the warmest gratitude and love. He visits the 
bereaved friends in the interval between death 
and burial, conducts some simple service at the 
door of the house, and follows the deceased to the 
gates of the churchyard, but then he is compelled 


to hand over the body to an entire st r, who 
never saw or perhaps of the d person, 
for him to orm the last and most solemn office 


of all. No doubt all this is largely sentimental, and 
a mee of personal feeling. t both ministers 
and bereaved relatives often feel acutely the denial 
of this last mournful privilege, and express them. 
selves in the severest terms towards the system 
which lends itself to so great an act of injustice. 
It is not necessarily i the liturgy—not 
frequently against the clergyman—never, so far as 
we know, against the interment in consecrated 
ground—that Nonconformists object. They object, 
and their ministers object, to an affront offered to 
them in their most sensitive and susceptible 
moments. If all this seems to savour too much of 
the personal, and to show a lack of any measurable 
or ponderable hardship, we are afraid that we 
cannot discuss the matter further. It must be 
remembered that the clergy have been at great pains 
to thrust personal considerations into the foreground. 


‘tell us that their feelings and their“ sus- 
ceptibilities”” deserve some consideration. 
2 has said that to allow . other 
enominations to carry on oes in 
churchyards is to dethrone the national cl 
from his position and deprive him of his official 
privileges.” A whole catena of quotations to the 


are contending. There are personal erations 
on both sides, and therefore the question must be 
dealt with as one of simple justice. 

We have to thank the vernment for havin 
brought this matter nearer to a settlement than i 
has ever been before. Their Consolidation 


efeats which they ever sustained, 
saw themselves in greater ry of ‘‘ dethrone- 
ment from their supremacy in graveyard than 
they had deemed possible under a Conservative 


Ministry. The whole question is now practically 
beyond the ran 
been aband and a of 2 
forsaken by some of their noblest comrades, 

discuss anew the 


of ment—the outworks have 
ve handful i 


the shattered citadel. To 
intricate pro 
of time. 

parochial bu 


intments of the law, subject to certain 

Nonconformists ask for no property or 

rights except those which belong to them, by the 

and admission of every 

They merely ask that the 

trusts or conditions under which their is 
held may be so modified as to relieve them 


now ex . 


p upon 
incon- 


" 
out of place in the Liberal 0. here 
in the burials 


e side with such ty, it would 
sles ws e lp eet of te 
desired goal. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE ON THE 
LIBERAL PARTY AND THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH. 


The following is a quotation from an article in 
the current number of Blackwood’s N ine. We 
are obliged to this journal, as to the recent 
Tory candidates in Scotland, for keeping the Scot- 
tish Church — 4 in the =H national 

itics, —— y when we see t Tory opinion 
Pr 7 rless:— 
‘Of all men Mr. Gladstone is most responsible 
for the new attitude of the Liberal party during the 
years, as a party moved by agitation rather 
than by enlightened public ion. Whatever 
may have been the good 
former times, it had, at least, always a It 


professed to have objects in view, wisdom 
and benefit of which it sought to set forth. It 
addressed the mind of the country. It claimed to 


to hold forth certain great principles, that others 
might see them and tarn towards their ligh 
sought in all things to lead and not to follow. 
But now it no longer even pretends to such a 
mission. It no longer advocates ced ener gi 
or a definite course of Feeding right in 
themselves. Instead ing, it stand hesitating 
before the mob of sectaries in England and Scot- 
land alike, and virtually saying to them, ‘Tell us 
what we shall do. y make a sufficient noise, 
and we shall d. We leaders have no 
yoy wish to move—there are many difficulties 
such a line of movement—but only press 
sufficiently hard and we will be found at your head.’ 
It is necessary to trace more particularly the 
recent actions of certain Liberal leaders in to 
bring before our readers the full si of the 
change would initiate in the ples of their 
party on uestion of Ata 
115 “fi the rhe t 
again orw office, they have 
in all directions after the traces of pha a 
now the land 


the northern — ol the ki 
Conservative ers, who, w 
office by what seemed the deliberate judgment of 
the constituencies, had the grace to bide in patience 
the return of favour, and to practise an 
attitudeof digni abstinence from vulgar clamours, 
the Liberal leaders have been at once clamorous 
and disunited. They have courted the gale of 
rising agitation in e direction, and yet they 


have not able ily to agree to run 
in any one direction. Met ort the cchention ot 
the county franchise has united them ; and, at the 


— 
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But editors get into grooves, and one month to them, 
as editors, is just the same as another month. 
Seasons are nothing to them—they are ignored, 
And so, in opening, first, the University Magazine, 
in which we are sure cf finding something unex- 
pected and something fresh, we did not think that 
we should find anything especially seasonable. 
No! This number might just as well have been 
produced in March as in September : yet it is a good 
number in itself. But, let us ask, why should so 
many people be writing about Buddhism? The 
first article is on this subject. We have 
read better and worse, “The Catholic Uni- 
versity Question” is very well treated in 
another article, the tone of which is thoroughly 
sound. As the writer says, after a sagacious 
review of the whole question, No]! The Liberal 
party has not been wrong in refusing to lend itself 
to any schemes for giving State recognition to such 
systems as these.” This article is well worth not 
only reading bat preserving. Then we have an 
admirable portrait and memoir of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. Let us say of this series of articles, with 
their lifelike photographs, that the writers never 
violate the canons of good taste. Mr. Harrison's 
reminiscences are continued with some good anec- 
dotes. ‘‘ Historic Credibility” is somewhat pre- 
tentious, but Three Days out of Harness” is 
amusing and well written. There are other articles 
that make up a very good number. 


Probably we are wrong, but we are getting tired 
of For Percival” in the Cornhill. It strikes us 
that it is a novel not adapted for serial publication. 
But we come to the ‘“‘ Centaurs and find a classical 
paper by Mr. Colvin—of originality and ability 
sufficient to make any journal famous. Rose 
Chevril” is delicious ; can we guess who wrote it ? 
We think we can. Then comes another of the 
remarkable astronomical articles which appear 
from time to time in the Cornhill—‘‘The Age of 
the Sun and the Earth”—the very highest romance 
of the world’s history. After this we have Como 
and II Medeghino ; then a pretty but slight paper 
on ‘* Child’s Play,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s contribu- 
tion to Within the Precincts "—keeping up and 
illustrating individual character as Mrs. Oliphant 
always does. 

Fraser has no more idea of a holiday number than 
any other of the magazines. In fact, it is almost 
exceptionally solid, which is saying a great deal. 
Here we have The Resources and Products of 
Asiatic Turkey "—a subject heavy enough to take 
one’s breath away—and that is followed by ‘‘ The 
Multiplication of Universities,” not lively and not 
sound, Who Mr. Mullinger, who writes this article, 
may be we do not know, but we wholly disagree 
with the argument of his paper. It would be a 
national advantage that Oxford and Cambridge 
should not occupy the positions that they 
now do. They are educational superstitions, 
Another article, Among the Burmese,” is 
informing, and that is all. The best paper in 
this number follows the one we have just named— 
—the ‘‘ Public Career and Personal Character of 
Francis Bacon.” But why not Lord Bacon? The 
writer writes well, but puts forth nothing new. We 
have other articles on English Capital,” on 
Italian Musical Life in the Eighteenth Century,” 
and soon. The tone of Peace with Honour” is 
for the most part, admirable, but ‘‘ there is, in fact, 
no Liberal party, hardly so much as a rump”? 
Not a bit of it! Waitand see! And now, this 
heavy number—for it is heavy—is brought out 
under the editorship of the light, genial, and yet 
thoughtful writer of our favourite ‘‘ Ivy Leaves.” 

The Gentleman s Magazine is light; any journal 
in which Mr. Sala writes must be somewhat light, 
and, to a certain extent, humorous, as is his 
article in this month’s number, the title of which, 
however, is offensive to good taste, as the editor 
should haveseen. The other articles demand no great 
degree of attention. They are such as Sark and its 
Caves,” by the Hon. Roden Noel; a sufficient 
holiday article; Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
sketchy and readable but not thorough; Early 
Wedding Customs,” which we seem to have read 
before, Cervantes Novels” demand a more 
thorough treatment than Mr. Mew has given to 
them. But Mr. Proctor’s First Fruits of the 
Eclipse Observations is a masterpiece of popular 
astromony. May we say that the ‘‘Table Talk” 
ig not, and has not lately, been so good as it used 
to be? 

Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Return of the Native,” in Bel- 
gravia, does not, as we continue to read it, equal 

either of his previous novels, In faci, it is getting 
forced and somewhat slow, and we are getting 
tired of it, as, we believe, many other readers are. 


„Our Scholastica,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton is ina 
new vein for the writer, but well sketched. Mr. 
Forbes has an ingenious article, worth reading, on 
Bird or Reptile: Which?” There is an amusing 
extravaganza entitled the Empress of Esdorra,” 
in which there is nothing to think abont, and Mr. 
Collins almost excels himself in the Mystery of 
Modern Venice,” One writer with a Scotch name 
has an article on the Game of Bowls.” Well, 
autumn is coming, and perhaps it is not altogether 
untimely, 

In Temple Bar the leading story is lengthened 
out too much, although some rather tragical inci- 
dents are introduced into the present part. But 
the idea of this tale, which could be easily realised 
in the first two chapters, might have been com- 
pleted a month ago—and better then than a month 
hence. The narrative is getting to be sprawling. 
We have no objection to read an eulogium upon 
‘* Claverhouse such as we find in these pages, but 
Bloody Claverhouse” he will continue to be not- 
withstanding all that can be said in his favour. 
“A Fortnight in Cyprus is timely, and the better 
that it is not political, ‘‘Garrick’s Rivals and 
Associates” is one of the very able articles of this 
kind for which this magazine is distinguished. 
Temple Bar has plenty of other light matter as 
readable as can be, but we still object to the tone 
ok Limmer’s,” 

Let us say to Mrs. Henry Wood, that the age 
of Mrs. Radcliff has passed. We thought of saying 
this last month as we read the August intalment of 
** Pomeroy Abbey,” in the Argosy. Plot is very 
good, and Mrs. Wood is, next to Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, unequalled in plot, but there is such a 
thing as going too far, as, for instance, the Castle 
of Otranto.” Is Mrs. Wood going to give another 
brazen helmet? we almost expect it. But very 
enjoyable are the remaining contents of the Argosy, 
light, pleasant, agreeable, although we must except 
from these terms, The Royal Mausoleum, Frog- 
more,” which, while good in description, is too 
mechanically sentimental. 

Scribner's Monthly is admirably characteristic. 
As we read this journal, month after month, we 
recognise the great, if recent, advances in art of 
American writers and American draughtsmen. 
Purest English, magnificent drawing and engraving 
—the latter for effectiveness not to be equalled in 
England, although it may be in France. In this 
month’s Scribner the distinctively American articles 
are the best—such as ‘‘ Hunting the Mole Deer 
in Colorado (admirably illustrated), and ‘‘Glimpses 
of Western Farm Life. To South Africa for 
Diamonds is the continuation of a very graphic 
sketch. The other articles are all worthy of the 
high character of this journal. 

Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine is, as usual, an 
olla podrida of matter, and the cheapest in the 
world—more than seventy articles of all kinds, with 
an almost equal number of illustrations. Let us 
call especial attention in regard to the latter to the 
portrait of Dr. Charles Hodge, which, from many 
remembrances, we can say is admirable, 

Good Words. Mr. Black has some of his most 
effective writing in the present instalment of ‘‘ Mac- 
leod of Dare.” Dr. Tulloch writes much better on 
„Erasmus and More than he does on ecclesias- 
tical topics of the present day. Major Butler has 
a capital sketch of the ‘‘ Yosemite Valley,” and 
Mr. Lockyer another fine paper on The Earth’s 
Place in Nature.” At present, of all popular 
magazines, Good Words is the best. 

Sunday Magazine also is very fresh. Note Mr. 
Tipple's Christ's Little Ones and their Angels,” 
Mr. Ewart’s article on Roger Bacon,” Miss 
Havergal’s delicious Seed of a Song —Mr. Stone 
and Miss Havergal seem to be the only good writers 
of religious piety—and Dr. Macduff's Sermon at 
a Lake Side.” We are obliged to say that the 
„Sunday Evenings with the Children have been, 
and are still, a failure. They are not done in the 
right manner. 

Very timely are the papers in London Society on 
Switzerland and the Swiss, with engravings that 
bring both forgotten and half-forgotten scenes to 
memory, and ‘‘Alpine Ascents and Adventures.” 
And again we have the field-cricket’s curious 
adventures. The Club Cameras are readable, 
but when will literary men cease to quote Cœsar's 
wife? A man who uses such a hackneyed illus- 
tration should be condemned as an incoipetent. 


In the Leisure Hour there is remarkably good and 
suitable matter. Mr. Harry Jones discourses of 
air and exercise—the very thing for everybody this 
month ; weather-charts and storm-warnings might 
have been studied with effect last week; the 
„Spanish Diligence Drive” is seasonable, and so 
is Harvest in the Vale of Avoca”; while few 


letters could be more charming than Miss Bird’s 
from the Rocky Mountains. 

There is a paper in Sunday at Home, The 
Celestial Railroad,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. It 
is a rather poor travesty of The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress.” Better by far are Mr. Paxton Hood's 
vignettes of the great revival of the eighteenth 
century, and Mr. Heard contributes a paper of high 
character on the Sorrow of the Sea,” the tone of 
which all, at one time or another, must have ex- 
perienced. Is not George Moore,” by this time, 
rather overdone? One somewhat sickens at the 
fulsome praise bestowed on this not remarkable 
man. The worship of money was never exhibited 
to a greater degree than in the literary notices of 
Mr. Moore. 

Cassell's Family Magaziné has some useful and 
some amusing articles—as usual, There is sugges- 
tion and amusement in ‘‘ A Summer Experiment in 
Cookery,” readable matter in ‘‘Our Highland 
Tour,” and wise counsel in How to Eat to 
Live.” When, however, will editors of magazines 
cease to print sonnets, such as we find in these 
pages, not one of which is worth the trouble of 
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The fiction in the Quiver has fallen off, and we 
can say nothing now, as we read on, in praise of 
the tales making their appearance in this 
magazine. Nor is there any article above a some- 
what low degree of merit. ‘‘ Commonplace ”’ is the 
word to apply to pretty well all the contents of 
this number. 

The Day of Rest is singularly good. The serial 
tale is well carried on; Dr. Vaughan has a fine 
homily on Bread and Wine,” Mr. Proctor one of 
his best on popular astronomy, and Mr. Cox one of 
his very best spiritual lessons on The One Thing 
Needful.” The remaining articles are interesting. 

And now what shall we say of Little Folks? Let 
the children answer. The answer is, It is such 
a nice number. And what of St. Nicholas? The 
answer is, It's so clever and so very new — and 
80 it is. 

The religious magazines are almost hopelessly 
dall. Mr. Trestrail’s articleon Robert Hall—one of 
his reminiscences of Bristol—is the best and almost 
only readable paper in the Baptist Magazine. 
There is a very good paper by Mr. Prout in the 
Evangelical, on Some of the Moral Aspects of 
Future Punishment, and a most able and sugges- 
tive one in the Congregationalist on ‘‘ Home Re- 
union. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Training of the Twelve : or, Passages out of the 
Gospels Exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus 
under Discipline for the Apostleship. Second Edition. 
Revised and improved. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN 
Bruce, D. D, Professor of Theology, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark.) 
We commended this work heartily on its first pub- 
lication. And with equal heartiness do we com- 
mend this second edition, with special reference to 
the changes which it has undergone. These changes 
we shall indicate in the words of the author. Two 
alternatives presented themselves; One was to 
recast the whole, so as to give the work a more 
critical and scientific character, and make it bear 
more directly on current controversies respecting 
the origin of Christianity ; the other was to allow 
the book to remain substantially as it was, retaining 
its popular form, and limiting alterations to details 
susceptible of improvement without change of plan. 
The author, wisely, we think, resolved on the latter 
course. It is difficult to serve two masters or to 
accomplish two ends at once. And to adopt the 
former of the two courses suggested would have 
been to write a new book. In preparing this new 
edition, however, Dr. Bruce has retrenched the 
homiletic element. But the changes have not all 
been in the direction of retrenchment. It is pos- 
sible to be so brief and sketchy as to miss not only 
the latent connections of thoughts, but even the 
thoughts themselves. And to make good defects of 
this order the author has, while cancelling or 
reducing in bulk many paragraphs, added not a 
few new ones. The chief novelty in this edition is 
a series of footnotes referring to some of the prin- 
cipal recent publications, British and foreign, whose 
contents refer more or less to the Gospel history, 
such as the works of Keim, Pffleiderer, Colani, 
Farrar, Sanday, and Supernatural Religion.“ The 
notes referring to Mr. Sanday’s work bear on the 
important question, How far we have in John’s 
Gospel a reliable record of the words spoken by 
Jesus to His disciples on the eve of His passion? 
In these notes on Sanday we see how men create 
difficulties through lack of insight into the words 
and themes on which they stumble. As aspecimen 
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of Dr. Bruce’s references to current discussions, we 
give the follwing, not from a footnote, but from the 
text (p. 147—8) :— 

Others, not going so far as Renan, shrinking from 
thoroughgoing naturalism, believing in a perfect Christ, 
a moral miracle, yet affect a Christianity independent 
of dogma, and as little as possible encumbered by 
miracle, a Christianity purely ethical, consisting 
mainly in admiration of Christ’s character and moral 
teaching ; and, as the professors of such a Christianity, 
regard themselves as exemplary disciples of Christ. 
Such are the men of whom the author of Supernatural 
ae „ speaks as ‘‘characterised by a tendency 
to eliminate from Christianity, with thoughtless dex- 
terity, every supernatural element which does not quite 
accord with current opinions, and as ‘‘ endeavouring 
to arrest for a moment the pursuing wolves of doubt 
and unbelief by practically throwing to them scrap 
by scrap the very doctrines which constitute 
the claims of Christianity to be regarded as a Divine 
revelation at all.” Such men can hardly be said 
to have a consistent theory of the universe, for they 
hold opinions based on incompatible theories, are natu- 
ralistic in tendency, yet will not carry out naturalism to 
all its consequences, They are either not able, or are 
disinclined, to realise the alternative, and to obey the 
voice of logic, which like a stern policeman bids them 
„% Move on ; but would rather hold views which unite 
the alternatives in one compound eclectic creed ; like 
Schleiermacher, himself an excellent example of their 
class—of whom Strauss remarks that he ground down 
Christianity and Pantheism to powder, and so mixed 
them that it is hard to say where Pantheism ends and 
Christianity begins. In presence of such a spirit of 
compromise, so widespread, and recommended by the 
example of many men of ability and influence, it 
requires some courage to have and hold a defivite posi- 
tion, or to resist the temptation to yield to the current 
and adopt the watchword : Christianity without dogma 
or miracle, But perhaps it will be easier by and by to 
realise the alternatives, where time has more clearly 
shown whither present tendencies lead. Meantime it 
is the evening twilight, and for the moment it seems as 
if we could do without the sun, for, while he is below 
the horizon, the air is still full of light. But wait 
a while, and the deepening of the twilight into the 
darkness of night will show how far Christ, the Holy 
One of the Church’s confession, can be dispensed with as 
the sun of the spiritual world. 


We need scarcely say that we give an honoured 
place in our library to this work. Christ is still 
His own witness. If men would only study Him 
and understand Him, they would save themselves 
from many doubts, and would find a bridge over 
many difficulties. 


THE AKENHAM BURIAL SCANDAL. 
(From the Manchester Eraminer.) 

Another ‘‘ burial scandal,” to use the stereo- 
typed 28 has just occurred at Akenham, near 
Ipswi There are one or two features which 
impart some slight tinge of novelty to circumstances 
which otherwise are painfully like the ordinary run 
of such cases. An unbaptized child of two years 
old, both of whose parents are Baptists, died, and 
as there is neither cemetery nor Nonconformist 
burial-ground in the parish, application was made 
to the Rev. George Drury, rector of the adjoining 

ish of Claydon, who is also incumbent of Aken- 
with a view to its interment in the parish 
graveyard. Mr. Drury declined to grant burial in 
the consecrated ground, but offered to commit the 
child’s body to a place reserved, in the rear of the 
church, for stillborn infants. He refused to per- 
form any ceremony in the charchyard himself, or to 
allow any ceremony to be performed by others. 80 
far, there is little to separate this case from others 
of a similar kind which so often occur. But Mr, 
Gooding, the employer of the bereaved father, 
determined to arrange for a short religious service 
in a meadow situated close to the church gate, 
and for this purpose procured the assistance of 
the Rev. Wickham Tozer, a Baptist minister 
from the neighbouring town of Ipswich. The 
funeral was fixed at half-past five o’clock, and 
a little before that time the coffin was placed on the 
I near the churchyard gate. A small assem- 
lage of about thirty persons stood around, and 
Mr. Tozer to suitable portions of Scrip- 
ture. The incumbent, who had been waiting in 
the churchyard, attired in garments which are de- 
scribed as Ritualistic,” no sooner saw another 
conducting a service which he had declined to 
perform, he walked, or to use the picturesque 
words of the report, ‘‘sailed majestically” up the 
path, came out of the gate, and in pted Mr. 
‘ozer by declaring that he could not allow a reli- 
gious service to be conducted over an unbaptized 
infant, and by complaining of the waste of time to 
which he was subjected by this delay. Mr. Tozer 
submitted quietly to these interruptions for a few 
minutes, and when at last compelled to reply to 
Mr. Drury, did so in a very courteous and for- 
bearing manner. But the interruptions becoming 
more frequent and offensive, his replies were more 
severe, and a sharp altercation took place between 
the two ministers, with the occasional interference 
of one or other of the bystanders. At length the 
incumbent locked the gate of the churchyard and 
withdrew, the service was completed, and Mr. 
Gooding, with the friendly aid one of the church- 
wardens, committed the poor child’s body to its 
last resting-place. Comment on this scene is need- 
less. If things were said and done on both 
sides which would have been better left unsaid 
and undone, it must be allowed that the 
provocation was exceptional and altogether on 
one side. That the clengyman was within his 
right in refusing burial to a child unbaptized 
must be at once allowed. But there are two 


ways of orming a duty. Most of the clergy 
— es voiding these di 1 encounters 
without sacrificing their conscientious convictions. 
They are not compelled to ferret out the private 
details of a parishioner’s previous history. As a 
rule they quietly perform the burial service, without 
asking questions about early baptisms. When the 
fact of non-baptism is brought before them officially, 
though obliged to deny the use of the liturgy, they 
usually allow the surviving friends to e any 
arrangements which will blant the keenness of the 
unavoidable refusal. A little humanity and a little 
tact will go a long way in helping a clergyman to 
escape the difficulties in which a false position has 
placed him. But in this case wrong-headedness and 
sacerdotal pride led the parochial despot deliberately 
to go out of his way in order wantonly to inflict as 
much pain as he could upon heartbroken parents. 
The duty imposed by a persecuting law was 
evidently a congenial one, and was carried out with 
perfect fidelity to its cruel spirit. 


The class of cases represented by the Akenham 
**scandal ” are only of a greater grievance. The 
operation of the burial laws upon members of the 
Baptist body are specially severe, in consequence of 
their conscientious abstention from the practice of 
infant baptism. For those clergymen, therefore, who 
seek to maintain their exclusive right of officiating 


in the parish graveyards it would be — at the 


present moment especially, not to call requent 
or too prominent attention te the peculiar hardships 
involved in these cases. The House of Commons 
times out of number, the House of Lords by two 
conspicuous votes, and several of the most sagacious 
members of the Bench of Bishops, have pronounced 
the condemnation of these invidious mghts. But 
the parochial clergy, with some honourable excep- 
tions, are bent upon maintaining their privileges at 
all costs. They cannot afford, therefore, in the 
interval to make their administration too tyrannical, 
or to impose upon any class of men burdens greater 
than can be borne. Bat, as the straggle is not yet 
over, it is well to remember that the hardship is 
not confined to those who hold peculiar views on 
infant baptism. The whole burial ievanoe 
— with irritating, though somewhat slighter 
orce, upon hundreds of thousands of the Noncon- 
formist tion. The inhabitants of the e 
towns of the north have but a feeble idea of the 
amount of diffused annoyance caused in many of 
the rural districts by the continuation of the present 
system. In England the mischief is confined to the 
smaller villages. In Wales, however, many of the 


towns, being small and thinly are 

to the same inconveniences, In England 
and Wales er there are no less than 16,379 
Dissenting pels in with which 


there is no burying-place, and the frequenters 
of which are compelled to bury their dead in 
the parochial 72 or elsewhere, and the 639 
cemeteries and 255 other unconsecrated grounds 
are obviously no adequate provision for so serious 
a deficiency. It is right, however, that the public 
should distinctly apprehend the nature of the 
annoyance of which most of these Nonconformists 
complain. Many rural clergymen, desirous of 
attenuating the grievance, state and rightly state, 
that a large number of their — — parishioners 
have no serious objection to the Church service, and 
no personal dislike to accepting the ministrations of 
the rector or his deputy. This may be cheerfully 
conceded—nay, it is a fact—that many Noncon- 
forming ministers themselves use the words of the 
ey wholly or in part. But they object to have 
the liturgy, or any other form of service, however 


unobjectionable, legally imposed upon them ; and 
they object to others, whose views ting formu- 
laries may differ from their own, subject to 


any such yoke. The same remark applies to the 
ministrations of the clergyman. Most commonly 
there is no dislike, and there may be a very strong 
liking, to him. Bat they distinctly prefer the ser- 
vices of the pastor who is their friend, and who is 
accustomed to perform for them religious ministra- 
tions, on the most solemn occasions of their life. In 
illustration of this, it may be well to state a case 
of most frequent occurrence, particularly in Wales. 
A minister of religion often visits a sick for 
many months in succession, and almost daily. It 
is not unnatural to suppose that he feels a stron 
personal interest in those whom he attends wi 
such assiduity, and that he is often repaid with 
the warmest gratitude and love. He visits the 
bereaved friends in the interval between death 
and burial, conducts some simple service at the 
door of the house, and follows the deceased to the 
gates of the churchyard, but then he is compelled 
to hand over the body to an entire stranger, who 
never saw or perhaps of the d person, 
for him to orm the last and most solemn office 
of all. No doubt all this is largely sentimental, and 
a 1 — of personal feeling. t both ministers 
and bereaved relatives often feel acutely the denial 
of this last mournful privilege, and express them. 
selves in the severest terms towards the system 
which lends itself to so great an act of injustice. 
It is not necessarily i the liturgy—not 
frequently against the clergyman—never, so far as 
we know, against the interment in consecrated 
ground—that Nonconformists object. They object, 
and their ministers object, to an affront offered to 
them in their most sensitive and susceptible 
moments. If all this seems to savour too much of 
the personal, and to show a lack of any measurable 
or ponderable hardship, we are afraid that we 
cannot discuss the matter further. It must be 
remembered that the clergy have been at great pains 
to thrust personal considerations into the foreground, 


‘tell us that their feelings and their sus- 
ceptibilities”” deserve some consideration. 
Ryle has said that to allow the 
denominations to carry on 
churchyards is to dethrone the 
from his position and deprive 
privileges. A whole catena of q 
same purport might be given, but 

i urch have never sought 


We have to thank t vernment for havin 
brought this matter nearer to a settlement than i 
has ever been before. Their Consolidation Bill 

rocured for them two of the most ignominious 
efeats which they ever and the clergy 
saw themselves in 


forsaken by some of their no 
the shattered citadel. To 
intricate pro 
of time. 


held may be so modified as to relieve them 
certain irritations and drawbacks to which they are 


now ex . The vast majority of these suitors 
for justice might have all they want at once; but 
they refuse to accept relief for their own scruples 
upon terms which would inflict any hardship upon 
others, however few their number, however inoon- 
siderable their causes of To this 
eens ve a — 8 on fet pp mew te 
e icy of petty compromises cunning 
3 does —1 always succeed, even with a 
powerful Conservative Ministry. It is al 
Sr hore 
the solution is so simple, as it is in the burials 
grievance, and where com bam 


promise is ped 
side with such ho „it would 
be itl ‘alee than medess 06 slop chert of the 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE ON THE 
LIBERAL PARTY AND THE SCOTTISH 


CHURCH, 

The following is a quotation from an article in 
the current number of Slackwood's M. We 
are obliged to this journal, as to the recent 
Tory candidates in Scotland, for k the Scot- 


tish Church question in the front national 


politios, ially when we see that Tory opinion 
is practically ess :— 
Ot all men Mr. Gladstone is most r ble 


for the new attitude of the Liberal party during the 
last ten years, as a party moved by agitation rather 
than by enlightened Whatever 
may have been the good or evil of Liberalism in 
former times, it had, at least, always a . it 
professed to have ob in view, wisdom 
and benefit of which it ht to set forth. It 
It claimed to 


mission. It no longer advocates 
or a definite course of policy as right 
themselves. Instead i 
before the mob of sectaries in 
land alike, and n to them, Tell us 
What we shall do. y make a sufficient 

and we shall respond. We leaders have no 


uestion of 

for some ne oe 4 ~~ = — 

ain carry them forward to office, ve 

is all directions after the traces of sgitation 
—now the county franchise, now the land 
questions raised by some of the more forward of 
their number, and now the religi jealousies of 
the northern of the kingdom. Unlike the 
Conservative ers, who, when excluded from 
office by what seemed the deliberate judgment of 
the constituencies, had the grace to bide in patience 
the return of po favour, and to practise an 
attitude of digni abstinence from vulgar clamours, 
the —1— have been at once clamorous 
and disunited. They have courted the gale of 


rising agitation in e direction, aud yet they 


is any ene disestion. Het ones the extention of 


in any one direction. 


the county franchise has united them ; and, at the 
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moment at which we write, one of the most — 
minent and efficient of the members of Mr. Glad - 
stones Government, Mr. Goschen, has intimated his 
resolution to retire from the representation of the 
— 44 London on this very account, that he is 
unable to follow the majority of his party in still 
further reducing the franchise. Hopeless of union 
in the strictly political line, they have turned their 
eyes to the excited religious atmosphere of Scotland, 
and — signs of disturbance, they have 
begun to cherish hopes that the eruptive tendencies 
of the Scottish mind on the subject of religion may 
ibly open up for them a 7 of advancement. 
Phere is, to say the least of it, an unspeakable 
meanness in this hope. Were Scotland in any 
respect religiously oppressed, instead of being, in 
this as in other respects, the freest country in the 
world, it might have invited the Liberal = 
But it has not even any exclusive churchyards. 
There are none of its Churches at any dis- 
advan with another, save in so far as they 
have deliberately preferred the disadvantage at 
the price of some advantage dearer to them than 
anything the State can give them. The clergy of 
the Dissenting churches in Scotland, one and all, 
enjoy very much the same position and prestige as 
those of the Established Church—that is to say, 
such social credit as they make for themselves by 
their character and efficiency as Christian ministers. 
There is hardly a trace of the social preference so 
commonly accorded in England to the minister of 
the National Church, in comparison with his Dis- 
senting brethren. If the clergy of the Established 
Church, or of the Episcopal communion, enjoy, 
upon the whole, any preference, this is entirely 
2 their personal qualities being more accept - 
able the better classes of society. In short, 
Scotland, democratised to the core in other respects, 
is as democratic in religion as even an advanced 
Liberal could well desire. Its Church prerogatives 
have been levelled down till the trace of — 
hardly exists; and every wise thinker, however 
Liberal, would rather be dis to do something 
to foster the germs of a higher religious culture in 
Scotland, than to reduce to still further bareness 
its almost dead level of religious democracy. 
But no. Demooratised as Scotland is, it still has 
a National Church. This, and ite legal system, 
culminating in the Edinburgh Court of Session, may 
be said to be the only historical institutions that 
remain ina country which was once jealously proud 
of all national monuments. Its old school system, 
which had many claims to veneration, perished 
under the destructive hands of the late Govern- 
ment; and a brand new rate-supported system, with 
all the vulgar adjuncts and —— tendencies that 
come from rates, has taken its place. The levelling 
mania which overthrew the school, sees 
something further to overthrow in the parish church. 
Ecclesiastical divisions, it is well known, in Scotland 
breed strong passion ; and in the absence of all other 
movementin the country, may we not, certain leaders 
of the Liberal party have virtually said to them- 
selves, get the moving power in Scotland that can 
again carry us into office? Movement is what we 
need—passion excited anyhow, although it come 
from the stained depths of religious Paw and 


bigotry. If only we can raise the wind, let us raise 
it. It blow hard and far, and carry in its 
sweep the Church of England, with which we have 


no to meddle—meddling with whioh will make 
a ‘‘tremendous” row, says my Lord Hartington ; 
but whatever may come of the storm, if it only help 
the Liberal party, it is a good storm, and deserves 
our en ment. If a policy of this order—and 
the motives of tnis policy are certainly not higher 
than we have described—is not a mean policy, we do 
not understand the rudiments of party ethics. Its 
meanness is so obvious, that we should hope many 
an honest Dissenter, little as he may care for the 
Church of Scotland, may be ashamed of it, and 
disown it. 


JOSEPH ARCH AT A DISESTABLISHMENT 
MEETING. 


The Trowbridge and North Wilts Advertiser of 
Saturday last reports a great meeting held at 
Clandown, Somersetshire, in support of the dis- 
establishment of the English Church. It is stated 
that large placards called upon the men of the 
mining district to come and listen” to the ad- 
dresses of the champions, and come they did 
nearly 2,000 strong. The piles upon piles of “ black 
diamonds” stacked at the pits’ mouths throughout 
Radstock tell a tale of slack trade ; hence the miners 
who were at ‘‘ play” had ample opportunity to turn 
their steps towards the Liberatur’s trysting tree, 
Clandown, to hear the promised speeches. If the 
Camerton brass band, chartered for the occasion, 
did send merry music o’er the lea, and play the 
Campbells are coming, or the March of the 
Men of Harlech,” it was pardonable, for enthu- 
siasm was manifested on every hand ; and if the 
Campbells did not come, Camerton did, and the 
men of Radstock, if not the men of Harlesh, 
marched to the meeting in large uumbers. No 
wonder it is called Clandown, for Carlingcote, 
Peasdown, Braysdown, Midsomer Norton, Paulton, 


Timsbury, Dunkerton, Warmley, and other Non- 
conformist clans were well represented. This 
Clandown is, they say, the Prince of Wales’s land, 
and on the top is a dip, or hollow. Here the meet- 


ing was held—a 


in the centre being 
the platform, and the grassy ridges furnishin 
— — tor the audience in this natu 
amphitheatre, while several vehicles containing 
anxious listeners were round the — 2 
Mr. J. Spzar, of Braysdown, was voted to the 
chair, and there were present, amongst others, Mr. 
Arch, the Rev. G. Duncan (of Frome), Mr. T. G. 
Grundy (of Bristol), the Revs. J. Kempton (Paulton), 
W. Radnor (Midsomer Norton), J. H. Best and 8. 
Johnson (Frome), G. H. Lemon (Radstock), and 
many tati ves of Nonconformity and 
of the Liberal party inſthe district. The CHAIRMAN 
made an appropriate speech on disendowment, 
giving many figures which greatly interested the 
audience. The Rev. G. Duncan followed on the 
rinciple of a State-Church, and moved a resolution 
in favour of disestablishment and disendowment. 
Mr. Joszryn Arcu, who rose amidst applause, 
seconded the resolution. There was nothing like 
experience. Mr. Duncan had treated largely of 
the theory of this question. He should give them 
the results of his experience. He did not think it 
was right or just for the State to control his 
reli (Hear, hear.) When they took a survey 
of the false position in which the State placed the 
Church, every sensible lishmen would wish for 
a separation of the Church and State in order that 
each might take his proper place in the country, 
and the State to do its proper duty. (Hear, hear. 
He had received no l amount of snubbing, an 
no small amount of abuse, because he had dared to 
speak on the question of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church. He was there in his 
individual capacity, and he did not stand there as 
the representative of a large body of working 
men when he spoke on this question, because 
if the advocacy of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment were wrong, he did not wish 
to commit anybody but himself to it. (Hear, 
hear.) It was some thirty-two years ago 
since he dared to have a purpose, and dared to i 
it known, but till that time it was a marvellous 
thing that the State Church took but very little, if 
any, notice of him. If he assembled within the 
walls, all well and good, but if he stopped away he 
could truly say no man cared for his soul. But the 
very moment that he dared to have a purpose and 
a conscience and a belief in the supremacy of God 
and his duty to Him as His creature, and he dared 
to enter the precincts of a Dissenting place of 
worship, the Church began to look after him, 
and looked after him in not a very friendl 
manner. He was very pleased indeed to think 
that he had brought the Church to notice him ; 
but if he were to give them a detailed history 
of how the Church treated him, he should 
weary them and take up too much of their time. 
He would speak of the Established Church in con- 
nection with the rural parishes of England. They 
had often heard the question asked what would the 
parishes of England do without a State Church in 
their midst and a gentleman of culture to look after 
them. (Laughter.) He was inclined to think if 
the rural parishes had been left to the tuition of 
those cultured gentiemen alone, England would 
have been in a terrible condition—(Hear, hear)— 
for, as a rule, in those parishes where no influence 
but that of the State Church and those gentlemen 
of culture existed, he found the ple in the 
darkest possible ignorance—(Hear, el a 
disgrace to 2 civilised country like ours. Let 
them ge into their Somerset villages, and they 
would find the working men down in the ditch of 
poverty—thrown there because they were igno- 
rant. Hear, hear.) He had been charged 
with bringing very serious accusations against 
the State Church and her members, but he 
thought he had just grounds for doing so, and 
when those accusations were tested, and when every 
witness had been fairly examined, the day would 
come when England would effectually pronounce 
the verdict, ‘‘She is not worth preserving as a State 
Church, let her be disestablished and let her be dis- 
endowed,” (Hear, hear.) In 1864 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the peasantry, and generally speaking the com- 
issi when they went to inspect a village, 
took the clergyman round with them. Now, what 
was the statement made with respect to a t 
number of parishes in the western counties? They 
found from the Blue Books that the condition of 
the yumaty was very bad indeed; that the 
poverty was fearful to observe, and that in many 
instances eleven human beings slept in a bedroom 
not more than twelve feet square. (Cries of 
„Shame. These statements had been reported to 
the commissioners, and these so-called Christian 
gentlemen, appointed and paid by the State to look 
after the social as well as the religious comfort of 
these poor, untutored peasants, seen their suf- 
ferings—they had been under their noses for 
centuries—but when did they find a bishop in the 
House of Lords attempting to bring in a bill to 
improve the sanitary condition of the badly housed, 
y paid, badly fed peasantry? (Hear, hear.) 
Even if it was not the duty of the village rector or 
the village curate to make an effort to put an end 
to the poverty and degradation in which the 
peasants lived, the bishops ought certainly to 
have tried to rouse Parliament and to rouse 
the 2 into some action to prevent the 
miserable herding together and the miserable 
degradation of the rural population. (Hear, hear.) 
They were silent, but no sooner did he open his 
mouth and raise his voice to expose the suffering, 
misery, and poverty of his agricultural brethren, 
than one of the bishops said, Duck him in the 


horse pond.” (Cries of Shame.) He solemnly 
brought the accusation against the State clergy that 
they had neglected the social elevation and comfort 
of tens of thousands of rural working men. (Hear, 
hear.) But then they were asking what would 
have been the state of education bad it not been 
for the State Church, who had taken into her 
custody and under her care, the education of the 
working classes? In 1867, Mr. Stanhope, a com- 
missioner, went through Dorsetshire and a part of 
the county of Somerset, and he reported that but 
very few lads were found in the village schools 
over the age of eight years. Now where were those 
lads gone? Why, were they not driven into the 
fields, through the poverty of their parents, to scare 
away and starve crows, while they were nearl 
starved to death in starving the birds? With 
the boast of the superior education they had given 
to the agricultural labourers, the clergy were the 
first men in England to denounce them as ignorant, 
now that they were clamouring for the franchise, 
If the clergy had given the rural popalation the 
education they told people they had, why should 
they want to keep them out of their political rights? 
(Hear, hear.) And if it was true that the labourers 
were too ignorant to have the franchise, then he 
said the disgrace laid at their doors. (Hear, hear.) 
The clergy wished to make them believe that they 
had great difficulty in obtaining the means to 
educate the rural population, but he understood that 
since 1839 the Establishment had received more than 
half-a-million of money a year from the State for 
educational purposes. They had not seen their 
balance-sheets to show what they had done with 
that money, but the day would come when the 
country would demand a balance-sheet from them- 
(Hear, hear.) Then, again, the second-class schools 
which had been endowed by rich and doubtless 
pious men and women for the purpose of educating 
the working man’s child, had gone into the hands 
of others and the middle classes, and the clergy- 
men educated their children out of the money that 
ought to have been applied to the education of the 
children of the working classes. He knew what he 
was talking about, he knew where these schools 
were, and he knew men who had been robbed of a 
ood education by these pieces of snobbery and 
obbery. Then they were told to take off their 
hats and be thankful for small mercies. (Laughter. ) 
With all the drawbacks they had experienced and 
the difficulties there had been in the villages in the 
way of obtaining education, the agricultural labourers 
had managed to learn a little, and they had 
managed to learn that they were as good as other 
men. (Hear, hear.) They might not have broad 
acres of land ; they might not have wealth at their 
command ; they might not have very large brains 
in their heads, but they had managed by some 
means or other to know that they were made of one 
flesh and blood, and that the child of a miner or of 
an agricultural labourer was as valuable to the God 
that made it as the child of a parson or a prince. 
(Hear, hear.) They might also ask what had the 
clergy done with regard to politically educating the 
men of our rural population? He had often hens 
amused when he had been addressing large 
assemblies of working men on political topics 
—he had talked a little about the war in 
the East, and had takea Lord Beaconsfield 
to task—and here let him say that if the Libera- 
tionists were oing to disestablish and 
disendow the State Church in the same unconstitu- 
tional and, he would say, dishonest way that Lord 
Beaconsfield stole Cyprus away from the Turks, he 
would not be on that platform. Reverend gentle- 
men had come to him and said they wished from 
the bottom of their hearts that he would not 
meddle with politics. (Laughter.) They agreed 
with him in every respect in his efforts for the 
social elevation of the working classes, but he must 
not meddle with political questions. The reply he 
had made to them was, Is not your Church a poli- 
tical institution? (Hear, hear.) They answered 
they could not see it in that light—(laughter)- -it was 
a Christian institution. He said with John Bright 
that the Established Church had been the greatest 
engine for political mischief that has ever cursed 
any country. (Hear, hear.) Let them look at the 
tens of thousands of labourers throughout the 
length and breadth of England, and let him ask 
whether they had read of one single clergyman 
calling his parishioners together to protest against 
the miserable snobbery of the present Government 
with regard to the war in the t. (Hear, hear.) 
Cortaialy, V clergy had signed petitions, but their 
strength was in their silence; but what did the 
r country “‘ joskins,” who were not sufficiently 
educated to have a vote, do? With only five clear 
days’ notice 656 of them, representing 60,000 men, 
assembled in the metropolis to protest against 
England being dragged into war. (Cheers.) Talk 
about the Church and State ministers being a credit 
to the country, were not the agricultural labourers 
as much a credit to England as they were? 
(Hear, hear.) He did not want to boast, but there 
was not a meeting held on the war question that 
opened Lord Beaconsfield’s eyes more than the 
meeting in the Memorial Hall, London. The men 
at that meeting represented 60,000 of the men who 
composed the very thew, the very blood, the very 
life and the very soul of the army, and they told 
Lord Beaconsfield they had no vote, and in the 
name of God and justice they would not fight. 


(Applause.) There was another matter he wis ed 
tos about. He was sometimes called unchari- 
table for meddling with this Church and State 


question, and told that by his inflammatory 
haranguesand violent expressions he was doing a vast 
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the minds of the working men, from a — . was held on the spacious green of this pretty village. 

100 in the North addresses 


point of view, than ost twenty ay 
could have done, for he had divorced them 
their ministers, Dr. Cousins, of Dudley, only 
a fortnight ago, when delivering an oration at 
a public meeting, said he knew a e not 
far from Mr. Arch’s home where the people used 
to be on the M with err oon 

ay eve ible respect u r. 
Arch — there with his Primitive Methodism, 
and now the e passed by their rector with 
a sort of air of independence which was painful to 
see—(laughter)—but whenever Mr. Arch went into 
the villages the people followed him in shoals. If 
the people followed him in shoals and passed the 
clergyman by, and would not pay proper obedience 
to him, it proved that they loved him (Mr. Arch) 
better than they did the clergyman. (Cheers.) He 
knew that in many parishes there was cause to 
complain of the conduct, iage, and demeanour 
of the rural clergy to the working men; in other 
words, the Church had tarned her back upon the 
working man, and the working man had turned his 
back upon her. (Hear, hear.) If a minister did 
not live in the affections of his people he could not 
do r | good forthem. Some men said they 
did all they could for their people, and spoke of 
their having established soup kitchens, clothi 
clubs, and doctor clubs, but when he was told th 
he felt that he and his class were insulted. (Hear, 
hear.) He was thankful to say he had never had 
any of their soup—(laughter) ; the Dissenters did 
not get it. The clergy wanted to make people 
believe that they had been generous to Dissenters, 
but he had been a victim to persecution. 
He spoke as one who had been the victim of 
parson persecution ; and if there was now a greater 
degree of mildness shown toward the people than 
formerly, it was not difficult to search out the 
reason. It was said that the Church had won for 
them every freedom they enjoyed, but he denied 
it most solemnly. The people who had given them 
the liberties they sg were Puritans in days 
gone by—and men like Wesley, Whitefield, and 
others, who fought under much persecution against 
parson tyranny and parson despotism. (Cheers.) 
They hell wen their freedom, and they had not to 
thank the State Church for it. He next referred 
to a speech made by the Bishop of Worcester, at 
some festivities at Redditch, and ridiculed his lord- 
ship’s assertion that the welfare of the Church and 
the prosperity of the country were inseparably 
joined together, and said the working men were 
not to be caught with such chaff as that. Now let 
him ask the Bishop of Worcester, through the 
press, this question—Has ever a single bishop, or 
curate, or State-paid servant of the Church suffered 
a reduction of their pay during these bad times? 
(Much laughter and 4 Has this class of 
men even been on half time? (Renewed cheering.) 
He asked the Bishop of Worcester to give a public 
definition of what he meant. If the prosperity of 
the Church and the country is way org joined, 
when the country suffered from bad trade the 
parsons should give up some of their pay. (Much 
cheering.) A young curate in Suffolk asked him 
once, Mr. Arch, why don't you start a fund to get 
us better pay?” (Laughter.) Mr. Arch next 
referred to the sale of livings, and said he felt 
pained when he knew that a system which 
was called Christian was brought under the 
auctioneer’s hammer, and men’s souls were 
sold just as they would sell a bullock, When 
this state of things came to pass it was 
high time that the Church was disestablished. He 
next spoke of the frequent occurrences of burial 
— and referring to a recent case in which 
a clergyman refused to bury a child because it was 
unbaptized, he denounced the c as an e- 
clesiastical scoundrel, remarking that when he told 
the mother the child was not a Christian because it 
had not been baptized, he pierced her heart with 
much more rie than she had felt when her dear 
offspring was taken from her. Was not this an 
argument in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Church? If the cause was just, and righteous, 
and honourable, they need not fear disesta ment 
and disendowment, but he argued that the esta- 
blishment of a State-paid Church had been the 
darkest and the most gloomy—and he was going 
to say the most di ful—(Voice: ‘* You woul 
not be far wrong”)—He wished to use mild 
Unguage, but when he saw a Church supported by 
enormous sums of money that came out of the 
sweat of the working man, and yet treating the 
working classes in the way she had treated them 
during the last fifty years, he maintained that that 
Church ought no longer to be propped up by the 
State. (Cheers.) Let it 3 on its own 
bottom, said Mr. Arch, and if it won't stand let 
it fall.” (Cheers.) In conclusion, he said he wished 
the miners to unite with the agricultural labourers 
in their endeavours to secure an extension of the 
franchise, so that they might be able to have a 
voice in deciding the great questions before the 
country. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. Arch sat down amidst great applause. After 
some amusing discussion, the resolution was put 
and carried unanimously. Thanks having been 
voted to Mr. Arch and Mr. Duncan, Mr. J. Doubt. 
ing moved and Mr. Grundy seconded a similar 
compliment to the chairman and the proceedings 
closed. Large numbers of Liberation tracts were 
distributed, the people seeking after them with 
great avidity. 


Last week at six meeti 
were delivered on di ment :— 


Bressipt, NORTHUMBERLAND, AvuGust 26,—The 
meeting at West-row was very numerously attended, 
and had Mr. John Robinson as president. The 
lengthy lecture delivered by Mr. Browne was 
listened to with t attention and often applauded. 
In an able speech Mr. John Bryson (president of the 
Northumberland Miners’ Association), N a 
resolution thanking the lecturer, and heartily 
approving the efforts of the society to sever reli- 
gion from Parliamentary management. This was 
— ay by Mr. Joseph James, and carried unani- 
mously. 

ANNITSFORD, NORTHUMBERLAND, 27TH.—Some 
opposition addresses on the part of the clergy 
rendered desirable this second meeting near Dudley 
Colliery. The attendance was and Mr. 
H. R N Thompson — At the close of Mr. 
Browne’s vigorous lecture, some questions were 
asked and answered. Mr. J. Pearce and Mr. Currey 
in short but opposite speeches, proposed and 
seconded a resolution ing Mr. Browne, and 
declaring that disestablishment would be a benefit 
to the social and religious relations of the people. 
2 en adopted, and, thanks to the 

rman, o a very hearty meeting. 

WREKENTON, DURHAM, Ob In front of the 
Mechanics’ Institute a goodly audience assembled, 
and at the finish of Mr. Browne’s address, a reso- 
lution approving the objects of the Liberation 
Society was moved and ed by persons in the 
meeting; when an amendment was also E 
and seconded, urging that the Church should be 
wholly disendowed, all monies paid into the 
exchequer, and the Church be left to disestablish 
herself. Mr. Thompson, who presided, Pot the 
amendment to the vote of the meeting, and declared 
it lost. The — resolution was carried by the 
great bulk of the audience, and votes of thanks 
closed the proceedings. 

Sraxnork, Dogan, 29th.—This had 
been announced to be held in the Market Place, 
under the walls of the Castle, but the very hea 
rain prevented a large attendance at the hour fixed. 
In this strait, the Wesleyan minister, the Rev. 
Richard Crozier, obligingly offered the use of his 


school-house, to which a e audience followed, 
and a very good meeting was Mr. Thompson 
took the chair and introduced the lecturer, who 
was f * applauded. The Rev. Richard 
Crozier then addressed the r some length 

and moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer an 

the society, which was unanimously — 
After acknowledgments from Mr. Browne Mr. 
Thompson, the meeting separated. 

Wirron Pank, Durgam, 30th.—The weather 
was again unfavourable for awhile, but a fair 
number of very attentive listeners came together 
in the School House Square, and at the close of Mr. 
Browne's address, a cordial vote of thanks was 
moved by the Rev. N. W. Tomlinson, seconded 
from the audience, and supported by Mr. H. B. 8, 
Thompson, who, as chairman, put it to the vote, 
and declared it carried. 

Dunston, DurHam, 3lst.—The meeting here 
was hindered by local circumstances, but a small 
audience was addressed by Mr. Browne at some 
length, followed by Mr. Thompson, each receiving 


expressions of approval. 


STOKE, NEAR COVENTRY. 


In this village, the scene of a recent burial scandal, 
an open-air address was delivered to 2 and 
y interested audience by Mr. G. Hastings on 
Saturday afternoon 3lst ult. Mr. Elson, a member 
of the local School Board, i and spoke of 
the necessity of the public conscience being aroused 
8 such conduct as that of the Vicar of Stoke. 


r. Hastings s on The Law of Burial, and 
Mr. Osborne an’s Bill to Amend the same.” 
He dwelt upon fact of human mortality, the 


I of life, the eertainty of death, and the neces- 
sity of a place and means of interment, and con- 


audience were assured that the needs 
of the case can only be met by throwing open our 
parochial gravey on the terms proposed by Mr. 
Osborne Morgan's Bill. A hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Hastings for his visit and address, 
and also to the chairman. Much satisfaction was 
also privately expressed at the visit. 


MR. KEARLEY IN HANTS, 
. Ss anes * the Rev. H. Kitchin 8 
ampshire agent) have, during the past week, he 
open-air meetings in the following places: 
Trreuriklp.—0On Monday, Aug 26, the meeting 


here village square. ere was a good 
audjence, and a friendly reception. 
RCHESTER.—The meeting here on the 27th was 


exceptionally — It was held just under the 
walls of the tle, and the audience was largely 
made up of the well-to-do inhabitants of the village, 
who listened with the closest attention to the two 
addresses. No questions or objections could be 


The audience was small, but deeply interested and 


12 here f 
VANT. — meeting was poor, an unfor- 
tunate place and time having been selected ; but 3 
desire was expressed for another meetin 

WEsTBOURNE.—Here there was a audience 
of working men, who listened with great attention. 
The Society’s publications were eagerly taken, and 
great desire expressed for an indoor meeting in the 
winter. 


LECTURES BY MR. CAMP, 


PeTeRcourcH, HEREFORDSHIRE.—On Monday 
week Mr. Camp lectured here to a capital audience, 
in the Baptist Shapel. The lecturer was pressed to 
pay another visit early. 

2 HEREFORDSHIRE.—Mr. Camp delivered a 
lecture here, in the Baptist Chapel, on Wednesday 
last, the Rev. W. Shearman, Wesleyan minister, in 
the chair. This was the first lecture of the kind in 
this town. An allusion to the Akenham burial 
scandal elicited some strong expressions from the 

audience ; and a hearty vote of thanks, moved 
by Messrs. Curtis and Seymour, and supported by 
Mr. Southall, was given to the lecturer. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


The Italian Government has refused to oe an 
exequatur to Monsignor Celesia, Archbishop of 
Palermo, no ition having been made of the 
1 * right of presentation to that see. 

e Rev. G. M. Webb, M. A., vicar of St. James s, 
Heck mond wike, and formerly vicar of Great Horton, 
has filed a petition in the Dewsbury County Court 
for the liquidation of his affairs by arrangement or 
composition. 

THe Mackonocure Oase.—The Church Times 
makes the following announcement :— ‘‘ The 
E. C. U. has received notice of appen! both oY 
Lord Penzance and the complainants. The Co 
will be moved on the 16th proximo, or as soon there- 
after as counsel can be heard. The a ta ask 


for all their costs. Of course the ap cannot be 
heard before November.” 

Juacurnavut —A Calcutta tel to the Times 
says :—‘‘ Juggurnaut is said to in a bad way 


since the imprisonment of the hereditary protector 
of sacred affairs. The late Car Festival was a com- 
plete failure. It is in contemplation to hand over 
the great god to the tender mercies of a most useful 
institution—the Court of Wards, though Juggur- 
naut can hardly be said to be still in his minority.” 

Secession TO Rome or A Niece or Dr, Pusey. 
—Miss Cotton, only child and heiress of the Rey. 
Dr. Cotton, Provoat of Worcester Coll Oxford, 
and niece of Dr. Pusey, has just seced Rome. 
Miss Cotton has for several years past been an 
advanced Ritualist, and a regular attendant at St. 
Barnabas Church, Oxford. — . 

RETIREMENT OF Mason GRAHAM —It is stated 
that Major Graham is about to retire from tho 
office of i General of England. He has 
held that post since 1841 or 1842, when he suc- 
— Mr. bent 2 Major ager retirement 

a piece o tro at the disposal of 
the — worth 1, 2004 a year Let us say that 
a more honourable and able officer than Major 
Graham has been seldom met with. It was er 
his conduct that the ecclesiastical clauses of 1851 
were carried. 

Sunpay Orzuxd or Mussums, &c.—A Derby- 
shire gentleman recently wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
asking his opinion as to the opening of museums 
on Sundays. The right hon. gentleman has re- 

lied by post-card as follows :—‘‘ The question of 

unday opening is one of great difficulty. I have 
always voted against it. At the same time, I know 
many excellent men who take a different view. 
Nor can I presume to condemn, though I do not 
follow them. 

Mr. Hearp.—The Rev. J. B. Heard has re-entered 
the Church of England. For twenty-three years he 
was in holy orders, when about three years ago he 
became a lecturer of the Liberation Society. He left 
the society after a few months, and obtained the 
ge of a chapel at Stockwell, where the Rev. 

r. Thomas, Congregational minister, former! 

reached. He has now rejoined the Establish 
hurch of having just been licensed to 
the curacy of St. Andrew’s, Westminster.—Globe. 

Tue Jesvirs AND THE TEMPORAL PowER.—A 
telegram from Rome in the Pal/ Mall Gazette 
says :—‘‘ The Pope is in possession of proof that 
there exists a vast conspiracy of the Jesuits both in 
lialy and abroad to prevent any reconciliation with 
the Governments o to the restoration of the 
temporal power. ne proposals for the establish- 
ment of the Pope’s direct authority over the British 
Churches have been rejected by a majority of the 
Congregation. These ag pe will — depen- 
dent on the ation payan. * 

ELECTION ‘aie ae 2 —The election of 
a bishop to the diocese of Ossory took place at 
Kilkenny on — 4 There were four names pro- 
posed to the 8 those of Archdeacon Wynne, 
of Ruphoe; Dean Hare, of Ossory; the Rev. 
Robert Hannay, of Belfast ; and Dean Pakenham 
Walsh, of Cashel, the latter a gentleman of great 
learning and ability, and in high estimation, but 
whose Saves elical views were supposed to be an 
obstacle to his election. Four votes were tak 
before any candidate obtained the requisite majori 
of two-thirds of the lay and clerical votes separately, 
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but at length Dean Walsh was elected. The elec- any of the four new bishoprics, Her Majesty may | could ee! understand the objection of Mr. 
tion has still to be confirmed by the bench of | appoint the bishop by letter patent. From and | Whitwill. at gentleman did not demur to 


bish 
Taz Vatican AND Gerrmany.—The Cologne 
Gazette says, in reference to the Kissingen nego- 
tiations :—‘‘ The establishment of an honest 
modus vivendi is desired by the whole mode- 
rate Liberal party of Prussia and Germany ; but in 
maintaining the principles expressed in the recent 
letter of the Crown Prince to Leo XIII. and our 
constitutional fundamental right—individual reli- 
ious liberty —we still trust that Prince Bismarck 
es these reservations as much in earnest as the 
moderate Liberal party itself. He knows that if 
he could even bring about a coalition between the 
Centre and the Conservatives ad hoc for putting 
down the Liberals, he would thereby not end the 
hated Culturkampf, bat only transfer it to the 
domain of the Evangelical Church, as a struggle 
between the crypto-Catholic-Evangelical orthodoxy 
and the whole of Liberal Protestantism—a struggle 
carried into future agitations on the occasion of 
political elections, might easily become more dis- 
agreeable and injurious to the State than the 
resent one between the Ultramontanists and the 
tate.” 

An ANGLICAN Mownastery.—The Standard re- 
5 a series of religious services celebrated on 

hursday (St. Augustine's Day) at an Anglican 
monastery, known as the Priory of St. Austin, in 
the New Kent-road. The establishment, which was 
founded and is wholly supported by the Rev. George 
Nugee, consists of ten brothers living in com- 
munity, assisted by outof-door workers and 
**sisters,”’ There is a school attached, upon the 
books of which there are said to be some thousands 
of children, There was a high celebration in the 
morning, in which Mr. Nugee was assisted by Father 
Ignatius and the Rev. ©. Walker, of Brighton. 
Incense was used, but there was no elaborate dis- 
play of ritual. The afternoon celebration, however, 
consisted of vespers and the benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which was given by Mr. Nugee, 
attired in a of white silk. Mr. Nugee enter- 
tained some friends at dinner in the eve after 
which several toasts were given. In proposing the 
success of the house, Domus servorum Dei, he 
said the growth of its work had been such as he 
never antici The company afterwards at- 
tended evensong in the mission chapel, when Father 
Ignatius preached. At the close of his sermon he 
asked whether any could stand up and say with 
him that * knew am were of God, while all 
others were lying in kedness. After a brief 
pause one man accepted the challenge and stood 
alone for some secon On a further appeal from 
epee some twenty or thirty men and women 

up. The mission chapel is not licensed by the 
bishop, but is said to be tacitly sanctioned by the 
vicar of the parish, St. John’s, Walworth. 

Str Tuomas ACLAND on THE CHURCH.—Sir 
Thomas Acland, M.P., presided at a iuncheon at 
Bideford on Saturday, and subsequently distributed 
the prizes awarded at an art and industrial exhi- 
bition in that town. During the proceedings Sir 
Thomas Acland, alluding to the ition of the 
Church of England, remarked that clergymen must 
bring themselves to recognise the fact that the laity 
were more and more willing to ise ministerial 
service regardless of the denomination of the person 
* whom it was rendered. The fact was that many 
of the tenacious feelings of privilege and outward 
dignity were rapidly passing away. The Church of 

land, though established by law, was finding 
that it could not do its work effectively if it leant 
simply on legal privilege and ancient customs ; but 
every pis poe must * his shoulder to the 
wheel, every layman his hand in his pocket if 
the Church was really to fulfil its mission. A 
matter of great importance looming in the distance 
was the future position of our local governing 
ies, and the best mode of reorganising the 
municipal government of the country was one of the 
great coming questions of England. It was a matter 
to which all thoughtful men should give their most 
earnest attention, Coming to the peculiar object 
of the day’s gathering, the hon. baronet remarked 
that among the circumstances of ihe time connected 
with art for which we bad most reason to be thankful 
were the ory facilities for reproduction. Modern 
invention laced within the reach of the poorest 
— reproductions of the very highest art of 
reece and Italy. Persons were thus educated in 
artistic tastes, and taught to appreciate the delicacy 
of art and skill of the most cultivated in the 
varions parts of the world. Another circumstance 
of the time was that machinery had made a great 
deal of work much cheaper than before. By 
machinery the labouring classes were saved a 
great deal of bustling toi], which must be con- 
sidered. 

Tue Bisnorrics Act.—The Act providing for 
the foundation of four new a (41 and 42 
Vict., cap. 68) was issued on Wednesday. It 
empowers the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
receive public contributions towards the endow- 


ment fund of four new bishoprics—Liverpool, New- 
castle, Southwell, and Wakefield. Vhen the 
annual value of the endowment fund, together 


with the annual sum which will ultimately be 
derived from a contributory bishopric, is not less 
than 3,500/. a year, or 3,000. and contributions to 
the fund are sufficient within five years to raise the 
same to 3,500/. a year, then Her Majesty, by Order 
in Council, may found the new bishopric, with a 
diocese and Cathedral church. The number of 
bishops sitting in Parliament is not to be increased, 
and as long as there is not a dean and chapter of 
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ter the foundation of such dean and chapter a 
vacancy is to be filled up as in other bishoprics. 
The endowment fund of a new bishopric under the 
Act is to be held by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners upon trust to provide a net annual income 
not exceeding 4,200/. a year and a fitting residence. 
Orders in Council may be made to carry out the 
Act, and the boundaries of the dioceses of Man- 
chester and Liverpool may be re-arranged by trans- 
ferring to the diocese of Liverposl any esiasti- 
cal parish, or by transferring to the diocese of 
Manchester any parish at the date of the scheme 
in Manchester. The Bishops of Liverpool, New- 
castle, and Wakefield, when appointed, are to be 
subject to the metropolitan jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the Bishop of Southwell to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Toe Porz on PrRoresTaNTIsM IN Romz,—On 
the Feast of St. Joachim, the name day of Leo 
XIII., several addressess of congratulation were 
— — to him. In replying to one from the in- 

abitants of the Trans-Tiberine district, which 
expressed devotion to the cause of Roman Catholic 
education, the Pope thus referred to the existence 
of Protestant schools in Rome. He said he received 
with joy the intimation that the people of the 
Trans-Tiberine distriot had resolved to do all within 
their power to make certain that their children 
should receive such a religious education as the 
times — lived in required, and that they viewed 
with loathing those unholy schools in which faith 
and innocence ran the risk of being lost. He deplored 
that in Rome, the centre of Christianity, permission 
had been given to heretical sects to erect places of 
worship, to open schools, and to disseminate among 
the people injurious publications, and that the 
Sovereign Pontiff was not permitted, as he desired 
to do, to oppose a remedy to the impiety which 
had invaded the city. It was the duty of 
the citizens, however, to render futile the 
efforts of the impious — by making it an in- 
violable law to keep themselves and their children 
from any contact with heresy. Why should they 
have any desiro to attend the temples of innovators 
and abandon the Catholic churches, which abounded 
in sanctity, and had received them from infancy ? 
Were there wanting Roman Catholic schools in 
which their children could receive instruction 
without outrage to their faith or detriment to their 
morals? Thanks to the care of the Popes, the 
charity of the faithful, and the zeal of clergy and 
laity, there was not a corner of the city in which 
schools had not been opened or were about to be 
opened in sufficient numbers to meet every educa- 
tional want. They were aware that the enemies of 
the Catholic faith, taking advantage of the poverty 
which at present afflicted the people, were employ- 
ing every artifice and scattering gold in profusion in 
order to fill their schools and thetr conventicles, but 
he would not wrong their consciences or their reli- 
gious cause by supposing them capable of sacrificing 
their salvation and that of their children for any 
consideration of material interest. Bread bought 
at euch a 1 killed the soul and brought down 
the malediction of the Almighty. He implored 
them to follow the example of their fathers and 
suffer rather than yield to temptation. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND DENOMINATIONAL 
Schools. —At the balf-yearly meeting of the share- 
holders of the Taff Vale Railway Com „ held at 
Bristol on Tuesday last week, Mr. a 3 pre- 
siding, the Chairman moved that the sum of 2001 
be placed to the fund for meeting expenses incurred 
under the Elementary Education Act of 1870. He 
explained that the money was intended as a sub- 
scription to a echool in the parish of Rhadyr, and 
that the directors were informed that by making 
this contribution they would be able to avoid the 
establishment of aschool board for the parish. The 
Deputy-Chairman said the directors had no objec- 
tion to school boards, but there would be a pecuniary 
advantage to the company if one was not formed in 
the parish alluded to. Their rating for Rhadyr was 
a very large one, and if a school board should be 
formed there the amount of the rate the company 
would have to pay would considerably exceed the 
sum they now proposed to subscribe. Mr. Mark 
Whitwill : To what school is the 200/. to be given? 
The ng Seen gl To the parochial school. 
Mr. Mark Whitwill: Then I must decidedly object 
to the resolution, and especially after the statement 
of the chairman that the contribution is to avoid 
the establishment of a school board: It was not 
right that a public company should subscribe to 
the sustentation of a denominational school. They 
should pay their — — of rates for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the elementary education of the 
children, and the money should be contributed to 
schools that were strictly undenominational, and 
not to any school belonging to the Established 
Church. I move that the resolution granting 2001. 
to the parochial school at Rhadyr be not passed. 
Mr. 8. Jones said the company paid 82 per cent. of 
the rates of the parish, so that their share of a 
school board rate would be a one. Mr. A. W. 
Warren, in 8 the amendment, said a joint - 
stock company, established for the sake of private 
profit, and the shareholders of which belonged to 
various denominations, ought not to give money for 
the support of a school belonging to a certain 
denomination. They ought to be obliged to Mr. 
Whitwill for raising the point, and he hoped the 
directors would withdraw the resolution. Mr. 
Lucas, believing that the grant in question would 
result in saving the company a certain sum per 
annum, supported the resolution. Mr. H. Brittan 


the appropriation of a certain sum of money, 
but he objected to the principle of supporting any 
denominational or sectarian schools. Mr. Whitwell 
(interposing) : Out of the money of a public com- 
pany. Mr. Brittan said it appeared to him that 
they were not sacrificing any principle in granting 
the sum of money which had n applied for to a 
parochial school, in order to avoid the heavy 
— 15 which would be thrown upon them by a 
school board. If there had been an application by 
a school other than a Church echool for a contribu- 
tion to avoid a school board, he thought the 
directors would be quite ready to comply with it. 
But the Church school was the only one in the 
parish of Rhadyr, and he did not see why they 
should not subscribe to it, and thereby avoid bur- 
thening themselves with a large amount of rates for 
the maintenance of a board school. He believed 
by contributing this 200“. they would be saving 
themselves a very large amount in rates—perhaps 
4001., 500“., or 600“. a year. A great number of 
their workmen lived in the parish, and it would be 
for the benefit of their employés and their children 
that the company should subscribe the amount 
asked for. Mr. J. O. Riches said, if there is a 
school at Rhadyr already it seems to me worse 
than a waste of money to start another. (Hear, 
hear.) The Chairman stated that the Educational 
Department had called upon the parish to provide 
a better school than at present existed, and by the 
company granting 2001. a proper school would be 
built, and probably the establishment of « school 
board and the making of a school rate avoided. 
On a division the resolution was carried by a large 
majority, only five hands being held up for the 
amendment. 


Beligions and Benominutional Rebos. 


A new Baptist chapel the third—is about to be 
built in Rome, Signor Alessandro Petocchi is to be 
the minister. 

The memorial stone of a Wesleyan Chapel which 
is being erected in the New s district was laid 
on Saturday afternoon by Mrs. Robert Illingworth. 
The cha which will — Sunday- school accom- 
modation on the basement, is in the Italian style 
of architecture, and will cost, with the land, about 
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Sir Peter Coats, of Paisley, has erected a hand- 
some church at Minishant, near Ayr, as a memorial 
of Ludy Coats, who died in the April of last year ; 
and the building was opened on Sunday week by 
Dr. Alexander Wallace, United Presbyterian, of 
G w. Sir Peter's country seat is close by, the 
district being one of the loveliest in the picturesque 
county of Ayr. 

Nokwoop.— Mr. George A. Brock, B. A., late 
senior student of Cheshunt College, has accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Selhurst- road, South 
Norwood, and will commence his ministerial work 
on the 22nd inst. 

NopEHILL.—Sunday week was the anniversary 
of the settlement of the Rev. B. Crowther as pastor 
of the Churob, Nodehill, Newport, I. W., when he 
publicly intimated to his congregation his inten- 
tion of retiring from his labours amongst them not 
later than the third Sabbath of February next. 
During his three years’ ministry the congregation 
has largely increased, and the number of church 
members has been well-nigh doubled. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—The second anniversary of the 
opening of the Bournemouth Baptist Church was 
celebrated on owe and Monday, Aug. 25 and 26. 
The Rev. J. Stoughton, D.D., preached morning 
and evening, and on the 26th a tea-meeting was 
held, when addresses were given by Dr. Stoughton 
and by the Revs. J. McGill, W. Jackson, G. Clarke 
(Bournemouth), J. H. Osborne (Poole), J. Matthews 
(Wokingham), and J. J. Fitch (Lymington). The 
chair was taken by the Rev. H. 0 Leonard, M. A. 
A financial statement was made by the Rev. R. 
Coleman, treasurer of the church, from which it 
appeared that much had been accomplished, but 

t much remained to be done before the two 
church buildings would be freed from debt. The 
Rev. G. P. Gould, M.A., closed the meeting with 

rayer. 

4 FFINGTON.—Another village in Berkshire is 
now being supplied with a Nonconformist place of 
worship, the foundation-stone of which was laid on 
Wednesday last. The religious service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Goddard, the Rev. C. Goward 
(Reading), the Rev. J. C. Udall, of Faringdon, 
and others. It appears that this is the fifth — 
arising from the Evangelistic labours of the 
Faringdon Church. Mr. Udall stated that in the 
summer of 1875 the Rev. J. G. Rogers, of Clapham, 
London, and Mr. Marten Smith, a deacon of his 
church, held a tent service in Uffington, and 80 
much were they impressed with the need of a 
church for that place that they urged the friends 
of the Faringdon Congregational Church to make 
every exertion to obtain a building. Having with 
much difficulty obtained a site, they were about to 
arrange for services to be held in the new chapel ta 
be built. Mr. Marten Smith, it was stated, had 
made himself responsible for the site. Mr. Oliver 
Gerring laid the foundation.stone, and a bottle con- 
taining a Daily News of that day, a list of the 
trustees of the chapel, the report of the Faringdon 
Village Mission, and one penny piece of Her 
—— coin, were then deposited in a receptacle 
underneath that left for the stone. 
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Biste DisTrRipuTion AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
—A letter from Paris says :—‘‘ Six hundred 
thousand portions of Holy Scripture, in twenty-two 
langu have been issued from the kiosk of the 
Crystal Palace Bible Stand since May 1. These 
were chiefly in French, German, Russian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Greek, Arabic, and English; a goodly 
number were in Chinese and Japanese. More con- 
clusive evidence can scarcely be afforded of the 
readiness of France to receive the Word of God than 
the above fact. The authorities greatly counte- 
nance the movement, the Prefecture having granted 
a special permit to Mr. Alexander to employ col- 

rteurs at the various entrances outside the 

xhibition. A band of Christian volunteers 
labours daily inside the building. Parcels of Scrip- 
ture in Dutch have been forwarded by Christians in 
Holland for distribution among their countrymen. 
His Highness Prince Galitsin is so impressed with 
the importance of the work at the kiosk in Paris 
that he bas lent his handsome Fiosk in Trouville for 
Bible distribution; cheering accounts have been 
received from Prof. Palotta, of Vienna, and two 
English ladies regarding the eminent success of their 
labours in this celebrated watering-place. Having 
seen our Bible carriage, and carefully examined 
reports of its work in France, Prince Galitsin has 
also promised to build seven Bible-carriages in 
Russia, and send them forth on their errand of 
mercy. Half-a-million Gospel portions are still 
needed for the demand which will be made upon us 
before the close of the Exhibition. After the 
harvest enormous crowds will come from the pro- 
vinces, and in order to assist ts from distant 
who desire to view the ibition the French 
arliament has voted no less than fifty thousand 
francs. A donor of 2/. 15s. puts une thousand por- 
tions of the Word of God into the hands of as many 


people. 

BristoL— Zion CHArRI.— This chapel, after being 
closed more than four months for alterations and 
improvements, was reopened on Sunday, Aug. 25, 
with sermons by the Kev. Geo. Wood, B.A., who 
has been its minister nearly thirty-six years, and 
the Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M. A., son of the late 
lamented David Thomas, who for the first six years 
of his ministerial life was pastor of the church, and 
great grandson of John Hare. Esq., who nearly fifty 
years ago built the chapel at his sole expense. e 
next evening, a tea-meeting, attended by about 600 

rsons, was held in the school and lecture rooms, 

ollowed by a public meeting in the chapel. The 
chair was oe by G. H. Leonard, Esq., a 
grandson of Mr. Hare, in the absence of C. Godwin, 
Esq., owing to domestic bereavement. The report 


presented showed that the chapel had been re-pewed 
throughout with pitch pine, the organ re- 
mov to a new chamber built for it 


behind the pulpit, an additional class-room erected 
over the minister's vestry, new heating and 
ventilating apparatus introduced, the windows 
modernised, and other changes made for the con- 
venience of the congregation, including the provi- 
sion of 100 additional sittings for the numerous poor 
of the neighbourhood. The cost had been nearly 
1,400/., to which 300“. would have to be added for 
needful repairs to the exterior. Towards this 
amount the congregation had subscribed nearly 
5002, and other friends 750/. After the reading of 
the report, the meeting was addressed by the Revs. 
W. R. Sherry, J. G. Greenbough, M. A. A. Currey, 
H. A. Thomas, and H. R. Thomas; Messrs. W. P. 
Sibree, E. S. Robinson, Samuel Wills, and other 
gentlemen, who expressed their satisfaction with 
the work that had n done, their respect for the 
minister, and their sympathy with the church in 
its labours in so poor and populous a locality. The 
proceeds of the reopening services, including more 
than 25/. from the tea-meeting, amounted to 73/. 
Re.icious Lecrurges IN Paris.—The course of 
lectures arranged by the Christian Evidence Society 
during the period of the Paris Exhibition has attracted 
much attention. The lecturers have been: Dr. de 
Pressensé, of Paris; Professor Jean Monod, of Mon- 
tauban; Canon Barry, of London ; Professor Godet, 
of Neuchatel; M. Peazy, of Pau; and the sixth was 
delivered on Wednesday in the Church of the Rue 
Roquépine by the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, of London, 
chairman of the Congregational Union. The chair- 
man, Sir Charles Reed, of London, having offered 
some remarks as to the attitude of the labouring 
classes towards religious truth, and the causes of 
their apparent indifference, which he coutended was 
not — to be regarded as hostility, Mr. Brown 
addr himself to the discussion of the question 
of „The adaptation of Christianity to the present 
wants of society.” The meeting was well attended 
by exhibitors and their servants, young men in 
Paris houses of business, and English and American 
tourists. A correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, 
speaking of this lecture, says: — All who were 
present at the meeting must have been struck with 
the breadth of view and appreciation of the signs 
of the times disclosed by this eminent Noncontor- 
mist minister. According to him we are on the 
verge of, if not actually entered upon, a period of 
intellectual revolution comparable only to that 
preceding 1789, or even the Keformation. It would 
be idle to conceal from ourselves the fact that 
ancient landmarks are being uprooted, and the 
entire old order of things is giving place to a new. 
It was probably not an exaggeration to say that, 
unconsciously perhaps, we were drifting away from 
the medi val system or track on which the world 
had run till within a very few years ago. Millions 
might now be found, not on the Continent alone— 
France and Germany—but even in England, who 


had renounced all religi faith, avowedly profess- 
ing the belief that Christianity had outlived its 
day and was destined to perish like the paganism 
of ancient Rome before the light of the new philo- 
sophy of pure reason. If that should spread, added 
the lecturer, we shall inevitably see spring up in 
our midst the old Roman study of the art of suicide. 
Paris may be said already to have set the example 
in this direction ; and one melancholy instance of 
it was afforded only yesterday, when a fashionably- 
dressed beautiful young woman shot herself in the 
belfry of Notre Dame, leaving a written message 
for her body to be taken to the Morgue and well 
received there, the motive assigned for the act 
being weariness and disgust with life. One 
distinguishing feature of the age Mr. Bald- 
win Brown laid bare with much clearness, 
viz., that whereas a century ago the opponents 
of religion were for the most part scoffers and 
ribalds if not open profligates, the sceptics and un- 
believers of to-day are to be found engaged in the 
highest and noblest aims for benefiting and raising 
their fellows, thus practising doctrines which Chris- 
tianity did not, it is true, inaugurate—for they lie 
deep at the root of the human conscience—but gave 
a Divine sanction and impetus to. In other respects 
Mr. Baldwin Brown saw little that was cheering in 
the aspect of the world er of society; everywhere 
colossal forces at work, mostly for purposes of de- 
struction ; fraud, falsehood, and cruelty everywhere 
abounding. When we considered these things there 
was much cause for sadness. The lecturer, tracing 
the history of Christendom from its foundation, 
often felt occasion for wonder that the abuses of 
the Church from almost the first century of its con- 
stitution had not long ago swept away from the 
minds of men all belief in its Divine origin, or in 
any supreme government of the world at all. It 
must be an evidence of its reality and truth that it 
weathered the corroding ages of the Papacy, when 
every species of abomination was committed in the 
name of our Saviour. Mr. Baldwin Brown saw the 
chief hope of reconstructing society in the influence 
of personal, as distinct from official or State, reli- 
gion, and urged greater earnestness both in preach- 
ing and living the Gospel of Christ. He received a 
hearty vote of thanks for his address.” Dr. Forbes, 
chaplain to the British Embassy, in seconding the 
vote, related how, meeting once at the Engadine a 
distinguished philosopher, one of the most cele- 
brated of this or any age, who exclaimed, pointing 
to the glacier, ‘‘ There is my gospel,” he could not 
refrain from saying, And a very cold gospel it is.” 
Further lectures will be delivered by Dr. Dykes, of 
London, on September 3; Professor Bois, of Mon- 
tauban, September 26; M. Doumerque, of Paris, 
on October 3; and M. Babut, of Nismes, on 
October 10. 


THE POLICY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
(From the Newcastle Daily Chronicle.) 


Although there is no immediate prospect of a 
general election, the present is an opportune 
moment for considering the policy of the Liberal 
party. The chiefs of this party separated for the 
recess with beclouded political hopes. There is, 
however, really little to warrant this depression. 
The Liberals were not successful in challenging the 
foreign policy of the Government; but success 
could scarcely have been anticipated. When work 
that is challenged has been done, and no vote 
either way can undo it, there is an unreality in the 
political struggle from which practical men natu- 
rally recoil. it must not be forgotten, however, that 
there are other political questions quite as worthy 
of debate as any that have recently engrossed the 
attention of England. While undertaking reforms 
in distant regions of the earth, we are apt to forget 
wrongs at home. It is in their home policy that 
the great strength of the Liberal party is found 
The Conservatives held power from 1783 to 1830 
with the exception of the brief triumph of the 
Opposition in 1806-7. Although political affairs 
were not absolutely stagnant — this epoch, 
progress was necessarily slow. The party in power 
grew enamovred of the delights of sitting still, and 
saw in change the herald of revolution. In the 
Ninetcenth Century we have lately been treated to 
an ingenious but essentially superſicial explanation 
of the Ir of rival parties throughout this 
epoch. It is quietly assumed that there was a 
shrewdness about the Tory forecast of the political 
situation in which the Liberals were wanting. 
When examined, the sagacity thus extolled is re- 
solved into an unreasoning distrust of France, and 
„French principles.” The Liberals of that day 
refused to accept Edmund Burke's philippics. 
Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man,” and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s ‘‘ Vindiciw Gallicw,” fairly embodied the 
opinions advanced political thinkers held respecting 
** Reflections on the French Revolution.“ That 
work, however, became the text-book of all who 
identitied * ular movement with revolutio 
violence. ithin the period marking the triump 
of English Toryism, some of the most iniquitous 
laws were passed that ever disgraced the British 
Statute Book. How during nearly half a century 
the country allowed its rulers to iadulge iu a policy 
of repression is a political enigma. 

During the greater part of this epoch, political and 
ecclesiastical abuses obtained a new lease of life. 
When the French Revolution of July, 1830, 
— the reign of English Toryism to a close, 
the Liberals found it imperative to grapple with 
ecclesiastical abuses, A y, however, which had 
held office during nearly half-a-century, although it 
seemed to have — amidst the fervour of a 


reforming epoch, had still much influence through- 
out the “yey f The power it wielded ultimately 
paralysed the Li ministration, and advanced 
reformers, impatient about the pace of political 
rogress, forgot the difficulties of the situation. 
When the enthusiasm of 1832 had spent its force, 
reform became unfashionable. and statesmen began 
to talk of finality. Accordingly, much which it 
was expected would be accomplished by the first 
Reform administration was left undone until the 
advent of the Liberals in 1868. The great features 
in the work accomplished then were disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church and the reconstruction of 
the Irish Land Laws. It is not necessary now to 
examine the causes that contributed to the defeat of 
1874. The dissolution decreed was scarcely war- 
ranted by political usage. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, thought that the support he received in Parlia- 
ment had sunk below the point necessary for the 
due defence and prosecution of the public interests, 
and with that conviction his ap might be con- 
sidered justified. The result, though a surprise, 
wes in harmony with precedents, Some advanced 
thinkers supposed that the decline of the popularity 
of early Liberal administrations arose solely from 
the fact that they did not go fast enough. This was 
for a while the notion of the political Kadicals, but 
events demonstrated that they were mistaken. In 
1836 Mr. Grote and about five others found them- 
selves left to sustain the Radical opiuions of the 
House of Commons. One evening, at the house of 
the t historian, Sir William Molesworth and 
Charles Baller remained after all the other guests had 
departed, talking of the aspect of affairs. I see 
what we are coming to, Grote,” said Chas. Buller; 
in no very long time from this, you and I shall be 
left to ‘tell,’ Molesworth.” e early Liberal 
administrations were not Radical, but they were 
supposed to sympathise with the Radicals, and 
though the supposition was erroneous, it was, 
nevertheless, pre-eminently prejadicial to their 
popularity. 
r. Gladstone’s Administration, which took office 
in 1868, had a broader basis, and a more Liberal 
rogramme than almost any previous Ministry. 
Vet during the five years which it held office its 
majority fell from 116 to seventy. The reforms it 
achieved created numerous adversaries. While the 
general interests of the community were served, 
the ial interests of individuals were sacrificed. 
8 ing at that epoch, Mr. Lowe said :—* ye ne 
the state of England now with her state of forty 
ears To what do we owe the change? To 
— which harassed the owners of boroughs, the 
corrupt corporations, the protected trades, and in- 
dustries, and the universities—in short, all persons 
and inst.tutions which held privileges adverse to 
the general welfare.” But while this is an accurate 
summary of political history, it should not be for- 
gotten that special enlightenment is needed to ap- 
preciate the advantages of pro . Too many 
enjoy ita benefits without reflecting on their source. 
When the Liberal Government fell in 1874, various 
important reforms were arres We do not now 
refer either to economy in the administration of the 
national finances or to the introduction of self- 
government throughout the counties. Apart from 
what may be termed subordinate topics, there were 
three questions to which the Liberals were more or 
less distinctly pledged ; the erection of peasant 
boroughs and extension of the county franchise 
with land and Church reform. But nothing has 
been done with either in the present Parliament. 
All have indeed been discussed, but no practical de- 
cision has been reached. It is obvious the county 
franchise cannot stand in its present anomalous 
ition; nor having reformed the Irish 
and laws, is it possible that we can 
refuse to deal with those of England and Scot- 
land. If there is to be ween in the Empire 
there must be oneness of legislation upon vital 
questions. This principle points directly to a 
change in the ition of our State Churches. 
Here we touch the problem which the Liberal party 
must prepare to solve. The Irish Church has 
fallen, and the Scotch and English should share the 
fate of their sister. The words spoken by Lord 
Hartington at Edinburgh on this subject are even 
now exercising a potent influence ; and the day is 
not distant when the Liberal 3 will unite on 
this subject. Its ecclesiastical position at the 
present moment is essentially — While not 
disposed to touch existing establishments, it refuses 
to extend them. But the Bishoprics Bill furnishes 
a significant proof that stronger ground must be 
taken if that extension is to be averted. It may, 
indeed, be alleged by short-sighted politicians that 
Radicals who raise this question now are carrying 
discord into the Liberal camp. There could not be 
a greater mistake. Ecclesiastical legislation can- 
not stand where it has been left. Existing State 
Churches must fall, or the country be prepared to 
endorse tbe principle of concurrent endowment. 
Disestablishment is the only escape from that 
retrograde course. It may be that England is not 
uite ripe for so bold a policy, but north of the 
Tweed there could be little difficulty with the 
enterprise. In these circumstances ecclesiastical 
reform must have a conspicuous place in the future 
programme of the great Liberal party. Political 
ustice is incomplete without ecclesiastical equality. 
That fact not only vindicates the agitation for dis- 
establishment, but renders it imperative that every 
lover of justice should aid the good work. 


The Dookseller for the current month contains a 
list of some fifty works on Cyprus, commencing 
with the Classics down to the present time, 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


The following REVISED LISTS and CATALOGUES of BOOKS, in Circulation and on Sale 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free 


on application. 


I. A LIST ofthe PRINCIPAL BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASON, in CIRCULATION at the LIBRARY. 


II. A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 


COPIES of BOOKS withdrawn from the LIBRARY for SALE at 


eatly REDUCED 


PRICES. This Catalogue contains more than Five Hundred Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, in good condition, at the lowest current prices, with nearly Three Thousand older 
Works, many of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable. 


III. An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly 
WORKS of POPULAR AUTHORS, newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for 


of the 


Circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries, 


IV. A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in 


Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFfORD-STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 2, King-street, Cheapside. 
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ON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The School for Young Ladies lately conducted by the Misses Purpson and Miss HILL, now 


Mrs. WALTER 


ANCE, is carried on by Mrs. LANCE, 


The AUTUMN TERM will begin on TUESDAY, Serremser the 17th. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dal, Birmingham. 


MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 


CLAPHAM, 


HEAD MASTER: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., 


St. John's College, Cambridge. 


Marturmatics: R. H Cnors, B. A., 
Mathematical Honours, London University. 


L. R. Huones (ist B.A.), London University: 


49 bd M. Caxnevy (tat B.A.), London University 


MatTuematics Ap Evyouen: J. 8. Wiseman, London 
niversity. 


History: J. P. Bars, London University. 


Lecturer ix Evotisn: R. G. LATAM, MA, MD., 
Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Late Professor of English in University College, London. 


Faencn: F. J. Cuanrentizs, B.A, 
French Master at Mill Hill School. 


Naturat Semen: A. Newsnoume, 
St. Thomas's Hospital ; 
Prizeman in Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology. 


Piano Aub Stwotxo: A. Ruopes, R. A. M., 
Organist at Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's Church, 
Brixton. 


Viol: W. H. Haxx, Musician in Ordinary to the Queen, 


Daawixa: M. W. Varpy, 


Certificated Master, Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Kensington. 


— 


WIXIIMG ron 
CO 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
MAN. 


Chief Ofice—58, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
Capitel—£100,000. 
TrRusT&ES—Sir Frederick M. Williams, Bart, M.P., Thomas 
Lambert, Eeq. 


All kinds of Life Assurance Business effectel. Special 
advantages to tot „ abstamwers. Second-class lives assured. 
Six Triennial Bouuses distributed, Next bonus year, 1878. 
Agents wanted, Apply to 


4LFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


Principal—Mr. JOHN STEWART. 


At the last Local Examination by the University of 
Cambridge the following were the successes by pupils from 
this school :— 

Senicrs— Honours, 2nd Class, Two Candidates. 
3rd Class, Two 
Four 


* 


Passes 


* 


Juniors—Honours, Ist Class, Two * 
2nd Class, One 
Srd Class, Three 


Parses Five 


Total 19 


At the last Examination by the College of Preceptors 
(June, 1878) Forty-four Cendicates obtained Certificates. 

Six were let Class, Fourteen were 2ud Class, and Twenty- 
four were 3rd Class. 

Of the twelve Prises offered for general competition, the 
lst, for General Proficiency, was obtained with a hi total 
than bas ever before been reached in these Examinations; the 
2od for Modern Languages, the l«t for English, the Aud for 
Mathematics, and the 2ud for Natural Science. 


The NEXT SESSION will begin on the 19ru Sepremper 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Lady Prineipal— Miss LEWIN. 


The Lady Principal is assisted by resident English and 
foreign governesses, in addition to whom the following pro- 
fessors attend: 

Mathematics.—G. N. Hooxer, Fsq. 

Instrumental Music and Singing —ARNOLD Kennepy, 
Es3, M.A. (Silver and Bronze Medallist of Koyal Academy 


of Music). 
Draw 2 Painting — Miss Epoiey (Certificated 
Teacher, th Kensington). 


Natural Peience.— W. F. Gwinnett, Esq. (Queen's 
— First Class Certificated Teschir, Royal School of 

res). 

Pupils have been successfully prepared fur the Cambridge 
Local, College of Preceptors, and South K+ nsirgton Examina- 
tious. Im December last all the Candidates from the 
school, Eleven in number, obtained certificates. Two gaived 
honours with marks of distinction in Music and French in 
the Cambridge Examinations. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Sger. 12. For 


pectuses a to the Lady Frincipal, or to the Hon. 
— Rev. T. Wr Davide 4, St. George’e-square, Upton, E. | 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN 


ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
Manufactured by 


| CLOUGH AND WARREN, 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instrumenta possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported, have induced Messrs. C. aud C. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Mauufactory. 


THE 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S ORGANS 


were awarded the 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
avd 


MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT, 
at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 

FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S 


“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 


TEN STOPS, FOUR SETS of REEUS, KNEE SWELL. 
Compass Frve Octaves. 
Elegrnt Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 
PRICI 25 GUINEAS. 
A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guincas, 
Illustrated Price List free by post. 


— — 


CHAPPELL AND CO/’S 
SPECIALITIES IN 
ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


BY ALEXANDRE. 
NE AN HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years System. 


—— ee ee 


— —— — 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the Ihree Years System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 


teen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guiveas, or 
per quarter on the Three Years System. 


A Liberal Discount to Schools and the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S -COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dy ie Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 


the excess of fat extracted. 
DD 
digestible or ast, Luncheou, or Supper, au 
invaluable for Invalids and Childrea.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 

&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoarina A LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken wheu richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at Js. 6d., 38., &., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C 
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THE WEEK. 

Ax accident which has never been paralleled 
on the Thames, and which will rank with the 
most fearful disasters of modern times, took 
place not far from the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich last night. The Priucess Alice, freighted 
with some eight hundred passengers, was re- 
turning to London from an excursion trip to 
Gravesend and Sheerness, when she came into 
collision with a large screw-collier said to be 
the Bywell Castle, and sank within five 
minutes of being struck. It is believed 
that not fewer than 650 human beings 
have perished. The blow came with awful 
suddenness, and in a few moments the water 
was black with human beings struggling for life 
—the vast majority, unhappily, with no chance 
of rescue from their ghastly fate. This accident 
assumes the proportions of a national calamity. 
At present we can only record the fact of its occur- 
rence with an expression of heartfelt sympathy 
with the hundreds of families who have thus 
been suddenly thrown into mourning. 


The fall of Serajevo appears to have broken 
the back of the insurrection in Bosnia, although 
it is probable that the unhappy province 
will be distracted by guerilla warfare for 
months to come. Many small bodies of 
insurgents have returned to their homes or 
surrendered to the Austrian authorities. 
Nevertheless so recently as Friday last, 
General Szapary had an artillery engagement 
with the insurgents at Doboj ; and although he 
silenced four out of five of their guns, the fact 
that they had artillery at all, and were able to 
use it, is full of significance. The Austrian 
army of occupation will soon number 210,000 
men. Meanwhile, the Sultan has not yet 
signed the Convention, and is being pressed by 
the Old Turkish party not to sign it. 


The Report drawn up by the Commission of 
Consuls who were appointed to inquire into the 
atrocities which, it is alleged, have been com- 
mitted both by Russians and Bulgarians in the 
Rhodope district, is said to contain evidence that 
the Army of Ocoupation has been guilty of many 
excesses and cruelties towards the Mussulman 
population. Some of our Turkophile contem- 
poraries have already published numerous 
details on this subject of a horrible character, 
and, without waiting for the official Report, 
have too hastily assumed that they were 
absolutely true. In the first place, it was 
supposed that the Report would practically 
be unanimous, but now it is stated that the 
German Consul declines to sign it, and that the 
Austrian Consul hesitates to append his signa- 
ture. This shows a great division of opinion 
on the cardinal question of the truth of the 
statements which have been made; and we 
have not to go far for the explanation. The 
Times correspondent at Constantinople com- 
ments upon the fact that, although the Aus- 
trians have bebaved with great moderation 
in Bosnia, accusstions are being brought 
against them which bear a singular re- 
semblance to the charges preferred against 
the Russian army in Bulgaria and Rou melia 
The Daily News has a special correspondent on 
the spot, and although the Commission refused 
him permission to be present at their inquiry he 
has followed in their wake. Writing from 
Gumurdjina, he says that the stories told by 
the Turks were all of a piece, and it is even 
hinted here by Christians, and is not denied by 
Turks, that many of these witnesses were 
‘coached’ previously as to what they had to 
tell the Commissioners.” It appears that not a 
single Christian was examined or sent for by 
the Commission; and the people are, there- 
fore, naturally amazed at the one-sided 
nature of the inquiry which has taken 
place. If the object of the Commission had 
been simply to frame an indictment against the 
Russians it could not have been more effectually 
accomplished; and although it seems certain 


that many villages have been destroyed, and 
great outrages committed, there is at present no 
proof that the Russian army is responsible for 
them, or that the Emperor Alexander is not 
perfectly justified in answering the remonstrance 
of the Sultan by expressing his belief that there 
has been great exaggeration. As for tha 
English people they are as ready to condemn 
Ruesians as Turks; but if must be upon 
satisfactory evidence. 


Our relations with Afghanistan continue to 
excite anxiety, and we hope that even the 
greater interest of the Eastern Question will 
not divert the attention of the public from a 
subject which may hereafter involve the issues 
of peace or war. At present nothing more has 
happened than that the Russians have de- 
spatched a mission to Cabul, headed by General 
Abramoff, Governor of Fergana, who enjoys 
the reputation of being a very able officer and 
administrator. As to the object of this mis- 
sion, or the kind of reception which it has met 
with at the hands of the Ameer, we literally 
know nothing. Yet in India the proposal 
is already made that a large army should 
be collected on our north-west frontier for 
the purpose of overawing Shere Ali, and that 
in the event of his declining to allow a British 
Enyoy to reside at Cabul, and British agents to 
be stationed in other places, we shall proceed to 
threaten him with a military occupation of bis 
territories. Thie, of course, means war; for it 
is idle to suppose that an independent and war- 
like ruler like Shere Ali would quietly submit 
to such a menace as the Russophobists are 
anxious to send him through Sir Neville 
Chamberlain. The Allgemeine Zeitung of Augs- 
burg is particularly anxious to produce the im- 
pression that the Czar is now preparing for an 
invasion of India, after the fashion of the 
conqueror whose name he bears. No doubt 
there are Germans who would gladly see us 
involved in a life-and-death struggle with 
Russia, but it would be nothing less than a 
national calamity if we allowed ourselves to be 
induced by sensational reports or sinister 
counsels into taking a single step of a hostile 
character in relation either to Russia or to 
Afghanistan. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy as 
little deserves to be trusted in India as in 
South-Eastern Europe; and the public there- 
fore would do well, during the next few weeks, 
to keep a vigilant eye upon the Times tele- 
graphic correspondence from Calcutta. We 
only wish that the chapter on ‘‘ Russia and 
India” in Mr. MacOoll’s admirable ‘‘ Three 
Years of the Eastern Question could be read 
and digested by the people of this country. 
They would then realise the fact that in the 
existence of an entente cordiale between the two 


countries depends the future well-being and 


security of India. 


The Thiers Commemoration Service was a 
very successful and brilliant demonstration of 
sympathy, not only with the illustrious dead, 
but also with the Republic. The great feature 
of the ceremony, which took place in Notre 
Dame, was the presence of two thousand muni- 
cipal delegates, who attended for the purpose 
of expressing their sympathy with M. Thiers’ 
fidelity to the new order of things. This was of 
infinitely greater importance than either the 
spectacle, the music, or the ceremonial. 


The chances of a dissolution still form a 
theme of discussion in the columns of more than 
one of our contemporaries; but nothing has 
yet occurred to render it likely that the Govern- 
ment will meet a new House of Commons next 
February. They can no longer feel the same 
confidence that a general election would 
strengthen their position which they probably 
entertained a month ago. If, during the 
autumn, the country should be induced to ex- 
press marked disapproval of their policy, then 
they might be forced to dissolve; but it is more 
than doubtful whether such a contingency 
will arise. They are much more likely to 
adapt their policy to any decided manifestation 
of public opinion ; and, indeed, at the present 
moment, there are not wanting indications 
that they will be compelled to take a much 


more humble part in the future government of 
Asia Minor than they originally contemplated. 
There is reason to believe that the Sultan will 
decline to accept the English scheme of reform, 
at least in the form in which it has been sub- 
mitted to him by Sir A. H. Layard. 


Two or three public men have spoken during 
the past week. Lord Hartington, in addressing 
an assembly of farmers, pointed out that criti- 
cisms of the Cattle Diseases Bill had been influ- 
enced not by unreasoning prejudice againet the 
agricultural interest, but by a due consideration 
for the just rights of consumers. The Solicitor- 
General delivered a wordy oration to bis sup- 
porters at Launceston, who, like other Conser- 
vatives, ought to be tired of hearing Lord 
Beaconsfield's praises eternally sung by subor- 
dinate members of his Government. Mr. 
Mundella has had a glorious revenge at Sheffield. 
On Monday night, in a masterly speech, he 
turned the tables upon his rowdy opponente, 
and dissected the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. The result was that a resolution in 
support of his candidature and also that of Mr. 
Waddy was passed by acclamation. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck delivered the most 
sensible epeech which, perhaps, he ever made in 
his life, at the opening of a new Literary 
Institute at Lytham on Friday evening. Unlike 
the Solicitor-General’s speech, it did not 
contain a single word of party politics. He 
took for his text the rule enforced in some 
reading-rooms, that one person should be 
allowed only ten minutes to read a newspaper. 
From this he drew the lesson that in our day 
there is too great a tendency to hurry. We 
wanted to get through all our occupations, and 
even our amusements, with as little trouble as 
possible. This habit led to the acquisition of a 
mere smattering of knowledge; and the result 
was sen not only in vapid Parliamentary oratory, 
but in the deterioration of our public buildings, 
and in various other ways. Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck preached as useful a little sermon 
on his text as Mr. Gladstone delivered at 
Hawarden on the subject of hand labour versus 
brain labour two or three weeks ago. In oon- 
cluding his remarks, Mr. Bentinck compared 
himself to the prophet mentioned in Scripture, 
for whom the people would not send because he 
refused to prophesy pleasant things. We shall 
be glad to hear the Judge Advocute-General 
whenever he feels disposed to assume the mantle 
of the prophet—that is to say, if he will care- 
fully avoid politics. 


We regret to say that the holiday season bas 
been marked by one of those terrible railws 
accidents which always occur in the autu 
months, and which are the more distressing 
because, instead of being occasioned by causes 
beyond human control, they are, as a rule, 
absolutely preventable. On Saturday a cheap 
fast train left Ramegate at 11.30 a.m., and on 
reaching Sittingbourne Junction, while runni 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, i 
dashed into a goods train which only a 
few moments previously had been shunted 
on to the main line. The wonder is 
that, as there were at least 300 ngers 
in the train,a much greater amoun tof life was 
not sacrificed ; but while the death-roll numbers 
only eight persons, many others have been 
dreadfully injured, or have sustained shocks 
which are likely to shatter their nervous 
systems for years. There appears to be no 
doubt that the accident was due to the 
mistake of Charles Clark, the junior guard 
of the goods-train, in turning the wrong 
points, so that the trucks were run on to 
the main line instead of into a siding. Moden, 
the , at a distance, saw the mistake which 
had been made, but too late to rectify it. Every 
effort was made to stop the excursion train, but 
although, thanks to the warning, enough 
brake power was put on to arrest the violence 
of the collision, there was not time to 
prevent the deplorable consequences which 
ensued. It is not an agreeable reflection that, 
in railway travelling, pa are liable to 
the contingency of sudden death or mutilation 
because an ignorant or careless guard, in 
a fit of abstraction, pulls the wrong points. It 
is manifest that we have much to learn in the 
way of securing ＋ 7 supervision over 
mechanical operations like the process of shunt- 
ing; and it is equally clear that an excursion 
train travelling at a high rate of speed should 
be supplied with continuous brakes. The jury 
bave returned a yerdict of manslaughter 
against both guards, 
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Correspondence, 
— 
THE ARGYLESHIRE ELECTION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconſormist. 


Sir,—As the Times and other newspapers seem 
not to know, or knowing wilfully to pervert, the 
political significance of the recent contest in 
Argyleshire, I have much pleasure in giving you 
some information on the subject. 


When the vacancy occurred, Mr. Malcolm, jun., 
of Poltalloch, at once took the field, and so com- 
plete had been the machinery which he and his 
friends had put in motion, that in a few days, over 
a scattered constituency, a requisition from 700 
electors was presented to him. 


On the other hand, the Liberals were caught 
asleep. No preparations of any kind had been made. 
The electoral roll, which had been looked after by 
their opponents, had been quite neglected by them. 


To those who could gauge the political sentiments 
of the county, little fear was felt as to the result of 
a stand-up fight between a Tory Churchman and a 
Liberal Disestablisher. In the parish of Dunoon, 
where one-third of all the electors reside, two- 
thirds and more do not belong to the Established 
Church. In the Kintyre, Oban, and I may say all 
the other districts of the county, the Kirk is also 
in a minority ; but where was the man to lead such 
forces on to victory? In these circumstances Lord 
Colin Campbell announced his intention to contest 
the county in the Liberal interest. His politico- 
ecclesiastical opinions came far short of satisfying 
the bulk of the Liberal constituency, but all felt 
the only course open to them was to rally around 
him. This was at once done with an earnestness 
and a will, and the result has been a victory, which 
has no doubt taught Lord Colin and his ducal father 
that the constituency of Argyleshire is quite pre- 
pared to support a policy of disestablishment and 
disendowment. 


His lordship has a receptive intellect, and is 
thoroughly honest. It was not to be expected that 
he could all at once throw off the opinions in which 
he had been reared ; but the air of the Highlands is 
full of the oxygen of Dissent, and in good time our 
young M. P., now only seeing men as trees walk- 
ing,” will have his eyes fully opened to gaze at and 
realise the fact that disestablishment has become 
the great question of the day. 


The Tory regiment consisted mainly of Highland 
lairds (many of them Campbells), who, in days gone 
by, used to rally round the house of Argyll, 
ministers, and kirk sessions of the Established 
Church, with a numerous following of their people ; 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, with considerable 
influence in some parts of the county, of nearly all 
the sellers of strong drink, and all those weak 
brethren who have of late been bewitched by the 
glamour of Beaconsfield. 


The Liberal brigade, officered by City men, who 
have residences and votes in the many sea-coast 
villages in the county ; earnest and willing workers 
belonging to the Free-Church ; the United Presby- 
terian Church, and other Dissenters, with a sprink- 
ling of liberal-minded Churchmen—men who have the 
sense to perceive what must soon happep to their 
Church, and who are not afraid of the consequences 
—men who are getting a glimpse of the truth that 
disestablishment, instead of being an evil, will 
largely benefit their section of the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. 


Mr. Malcolm had eight steamers and numerous 
carriages engaged to convey his voters to the poll, 
all under the eyes of the Tory lairds and their 
myrmidons ; but many, no doubt very many, who 
were thus so far led as sheep, took advantage of the 
ballot and gave their vote to the side whose 
principles they approved. 

The Eastern question, the equalisation of the 
franchise, and the burials question bad from Lord 
Colin no uncertain sound. He is at one with 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington ; whilst Mr. 
Malcolm came out as a full-fledged Tory of the 
Tories, and a pure specimen of sacerdotal bigotry. 

Perhaps the Burials Bill more than avything else 
brought Poltalloch to the ground. His young 
opponent—like the stripling David of old—slew 
him with a sling and a stone from the brook 
** Morgan”; and on the declaration of the poll, 
giving a majority of 355, 

There rose from every town and city, 

And from every moor and glen, 

A loud hilarious shout of victory 

From all true and liberal Campbell men, 
g Yours, &c., 


AN OLD VOLUNTARY, 
Innellan, August 31, 1878. 


THE NORTHAMPTON ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Dear Sir,—In your column of “ Election In- 
telligence” in your last number you have a 
paragraph respecting this borough, which also 
appears in our Mercury for to-day, referring 
to Mr. Ayrton’s action with regard to Epping 
Forest. In last week’s Mercury a letter 
from Mr. Ayrton was inserted in reply to one 
signei I. I.“ in the previous week’s Guardian, 
but which might equally well have been a response 
to yours of this week. Doubtless Mr. Ayrton,or some 
of his principal supporters, will take the matter up; 
but as I am anxious myself to know the truth, and 
sure that you wish to farther the right cause, I 
make certain of your seeing this letter. Either 
your informant or Mr. Ayrton is grossly at fault. 
In the interests of truth, and of this borough, I 
inquire, which ?—feeling sure that you will assist 
me in reaching the correct conclusion, 

lam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
A NORTHAMPTONIAN, 

Northampton, Aug. 31, 1878. 

The following is the letter referred to :— 


Buxton, Aug. 22, 1878. 

Sir,—A copy of a Northampton newspaper has been 
forwarded to me here, containing a letter signed J.J.,” 
in which I am much abused he bringing in a bill, 
whilst First Commissioner of Works, relating to 
Epping Forest, by which I “proposed that 5,000 out of 
the 6,000 acres should be given up to lords of manors, 
while only 600 acres were to be dedicated to the public 
use. ei unable to refer to the Parliamentary 
records at this moment, I can only state the broad 
facts. When I became First Commissioner of Works I 
suggested to the Treasury, in whom alone the power 
rested, that the Crown rights in Epping Forest should 
be transferred to the Metropolitan rd of Works, in 
order that they might, in the exercise of the duty 
imposed upon them by the Act of Parliament, preserve 
the Forest Lands as a place of recreation; but this 
suggestion not being accepted, I then suggested to 
the Government that a commission should be issued 
to deal with the Forest Lands, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, entertaininga different opinion, 
iutroduoed the bill above noticed without any inti- 
mation to me of his intention, or, indeed, any com- 
munication with me about the bill or its contents. 
It was not until he had failed to pass his bill, that the 
head of tbe Government, who knew my views, in 
accordance with the policy he had himself recog- 
nised when Chancellor of the Exchequer, requested 
me to deal with the subject of Epping Forest. 
So entirely dissatisfied was [ with the proceedings which 
had taken place, that I declined to vote with the Go- 
vernment in a division relating to them, though it was 
a Government division. The Bill su uentiy iutro- 
duced by me provided for these objects : The establish- 
ment of a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into 
all rights in the Epping Forest lands remaining unap- 
propriated, and into all encroachments and illegal ap- 
propriations during the preceding 1 years, and for 
the pu of preparing a scheme for the preservation 
of the forest for the recreation of the public. The Bill 
having been „I immediately provided the Com- 
mission with the means of discharging their a by 
instructing a skilful firm, who had surveyed the forest 
twenty years before, to neh gg it, and show all on- 
croachments and enclosures, which afforded the Com- 
mission the basis for all their further proceedings, and 
I instructed the solicitor for the Office of Works to 
assist them in their researches. The commission at 
length made their report, and pre a scheme to 
carry out the object for which I had proposed their 
appointment. It is this scheme which Parliament in 

© present session has sanctioned. If it be intended 
by anonymous letter-writers to influence the opinions 
of the electors of Northampton by personal attacks, 
whether founded on fact or on fiction, I trust the electors 
will give no credit to such attacks, nor even deem them 
deserving a reply unless the writers sign their true 
names, so that some idea may be formed of the motives 
and objects of the writers and of their own belief in 
what they assert.— Yours faithfully. 

Acton S. AYRTON, 


It is ramoured that Mr. Longfellow has a poem 
on the stocke which has for its subject a dialogue 
between Shakespeare and one of his companions as 
the Mermaid. 

The American Bible Society is supplying copies 
of the Bible at twenty-five cents each, and copies of 
the New Testament at five cents. They are finely 
bound with flexible cloth covers. Over a thousand 
of the Testaments are printed every day. 


A MEMORIAL has just been placed in Playford 
Church—by his relatives—to the memory of 
Thomas Clarkson, the strenouus advocate of the 
abolition of slavery. It consists of a marble 
medallion portrait of him in the prime of life, with 
a suitable inscription. Clarkson was a resident of 
Playford Hall for thirty years, where there had 
— been erected a granite obelisk to his 
memory by his personal friends. 

The adjourned a of the creditors of Messrs. 
Virtue and Co. (Limited), printers and publishers 
was held on Friday, and a resolution was passed 
appointi Mr. Barlow, of Messrs. Dickinson and 
Co., and Mr. Howard Spalding, of Messrs. Spaldin 
and Hodge, liquidators of the estate. It was —— 
that the two firms of Virtue and Co., and Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co., should be treated as one in the 
liquidation, It was stated that the debts of Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. might perhaps be paid in full 
ayear. The assets show 388. in the pound, and 
the creditors agreed that the business should be 
carried on. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


ARGYLESHIRE, 


The result of the Argyleshire election was 
made known at Inverary on Wednesday night, 
when Lord Colin Campbell was declared to 
have been elected by a majority of 355 votes, 
The figures were :—Lord Colin Campbell, 1,462; 
Mr. Malcolm, 1,107. Lord Colin Campbell is the 
fifth and youngest son of the Duke of Argyll. He 
was born in March, 1853, and was educated at Eton 
and subsequently at the University of St. Andrew’s. 
He acted as private secretary to his father while 
the latter held office as Secretary of State for India. 
Lord Colin Campbell will be the 118th new 
member since the general election of 1874. 
This election, upon which we have commented 
elsewhere, has been marked by great peculiarities, 
While it is not necessary to quote many of the com- 
ments of the press upon it, it is well to note some 
significant indications. Perhaps the most sugges- 
tive article is in the Zdinburgh Courant, the chief 
Tory paper of Scotland, which sees Liberationism 
throughout. Last Thursday the following appeared 
in the journal just named :— 


When the farmers of Glenorchy and the parish 
ministers of certain other districts have their eyes 
opened to the true moral of the present election, they 
will perbaps realise how little genuine Liberalism there 
is in the strong doses of Liberationism which Lord 
Colin has had to swallow in order to gain the seat, The 
farmers and the parish ministers whe have helped to 
put him in fancied they were only obeying the urgent 

rty appeal which was addressed to them singly, col- 
ectively, and in every way by which their fears could 
be excited. They have been induced to shut their 
eyes to the deeper facts that in returning a son of the 
Duke of Argyll they are fixing on the county the 

oke of the most illiberal landlord it contains, and 
— with their own hands to dig the grave of their 
National Church. From a religious point of view, this 
majority of 355 for a disguised Liberationist is perhaps 
the most ominous feature of the election. It has not 
been obtained, we may be sure, without the vote of 
many a Churchman following the example set to him 
by his own minister. It demonstrates even more em- 
phatically than the verdict of the Haddington barghs 
that there are many Churchmen who will let the 
Church defend itself rather than defend it at the cost 
of the Liberal party. The declaration hasits moral, and 
cannot but impress itself on the Conservative as well as 
on the Liberal leaders. 

This Argyleshire election carries Scotland a mile 
nearer to the breakers of disestablishment than she was 
before. It plunges her among the boiling waters, and 
makes shipwreck of the National Church nota matter 
of speculation but a positive immediate danger. Of what 
avail will statistics of church membership be when 
Parliamentary membership answers Lord 44 
purpose so much better? He intends, of course, to 
ascertain ‘‘the wishes of the Scotch people” from the 
men they return to Parliament; and if the Liberationists 
go on a little longer putting in one nominee after 
another, that question will soon be practically answered. 
The time and the pretext for ‘‘ reconsideration ” will 
have come. It will be no difficulty in Lord Hartington's 
way if a few parish ministers and so-called Liberal 
Churchmen protest that they put in these men not as 
disestablishers, but as Liberals. He may only thank 
them for a now argument for disestablishment—that 
they have treated the Church as a secondary considera- 
tion. The shortsightedness, not to say blindness, of 
Church Liberals requires no further proof after the 
treatment Colonel Malcolm has received. Actual! 
more noise has been made by them about a Welsh 
barrister’s ideas of how Dissenters ought to be buried 
in Euglish churchyards than about the fundamental 
rights and priuciples of their own national religion. 
Appareatly they are willing to hazard the very existence 
of a Presbyterian Establishment in Scotland for the sake 
of removing a slight blemish—destined soon to cure 
itself—from the Church of England. They are generous, 
but it would be mocking them to hiut that they are 
sagacious. English political Dissenters must find their 
expectations far exceeded in the subservience and plia- 
bility of their catspaws in the Church of Scotland. 


The Times having intimated that the election 
turned upon no national question, the Scotsman has 
dealt with this. It says :— 


The Tories did not believe that Liberal r 
or personal attachment to the family could win the 
election for Lord Colin. They thought au boasted 
that Mr. Malcolm had most to expect from organisation 
and popularity. He had all but two or three of the 
Campbells (lairds) on his side, But Lord Colin from 
the first denounced the Eastern policy of the Govern- 
ment and declared it would not have his support, 
That was the staff upon which he leaned, and it bas up- 
beld him. The issue was placed fairly enough before 
the electors, and they have given their decision. They 
have put aside the man who had always supported, and 
who declared he would support, the foreign policy of 
the Goverument, and they — chosen Lord Colin, who 
will oppose it. No amount of dust-throwing will dis- 
guise this plain and important fact. No doubt the con- 
stituency at the same time settles some other questions, 
so far as its opinion can settle them. It puts a mark, 
for instance, upon tho arrogant pretensions of the 
Church of England as to Dissenters, and it condemns 
the unholy alliance, for selfish purposes, of Presbyterian 
and Episcopal ministers. But the one great important 
lesson of the contest is that Argyleshire will have none 
of the pinchbeck patriotism of the Premier, It does 
not believe that the national interests and the national 
good name can be advanced by such a course as that 
which has of late been taken by the Ministry. That is 
the teaching of the election—that is why, contrary to 
the confident expectations of his friends, Mr. Malcolm, 
representing ecclesiastical bigotry, Tory intolerance, 
and Beaconsfieldian extravagunce and brag, is beaten, 
and the candidate who was sueered at as a stripling is 
member for Argyleshire by an unmistakable expression 
of the will of the constituency. 


The most remarkable feature, however, in this 
election is the part that has been played by the 
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burials question. It is — to — — 
more diffieult to ex rate, the importance whic 
this question ultimately — We have, 
indeed, good authority for stating that the position 
taken by Mr. Malcolm, who expressly refused to 
vote for Mr. Osborne Morgan’s bill, was the most 
damaging to him of all the incidents of the election. 
We are supported in this by the following from the 
Dunoon Herald of Saturday last :— 


The Burials Rill is the pebblo that has slain the 
Goliath of Argyll Toryism ; and Lord Colin will owe his 
return to the patriotism and magnanimity of Noncon- 
formists, One of the most efficient canvassers in the 
Liberal interest who made his appearance on the 
morning of the polling day was a * 1. — 
one. e refer to the Rev. G. Drury, of Claydon-cum- 
Akenham, Suffolk, True, the rev. gentleman did not 
come in the flesh, but he came in the spirit; and 
yeoman service he rendered to Lord Colin. His 
reverence would probably have accomplished even more 
if he had onlyfarrived a day earlier; but even at the last 
moment it is likely that he decided’some waverers. We 
can believe that he kept a few at home who intended to 
vote for Colonel Malcolm, and it is a certainty 
that he was the means of intensifying the reso- 
lution of not a few of Lord Colin’s supporters. 
Have qe seen that English burial case in the 

pers this morning“ was a question every man at 

unoon might be heard addressing to his neighbour on 
Tuesday. Is is not horrible that such things should 
be permitted! And, to their credit be it said, many 
of Poltalloch’s men could only hang their heads with 
shame and confusion of face when these queries 
happened to be addressed to them, Nothing could 
have ocourred more appropriate to the occasion 
than the revolting Suffolk scandal published in 
another column. It drove home the argument in 
favour of Lord Colin with convincing power, dis- 
playing as it did in concrete form the abominable 
and utterly inhuman spirit of those arrogant sacer- 
dotalists whose claims to the exclusive possesaion of the 
parish burial-grounds in England have been upheld in 
Argyleshire by the Tory candidate. Thanks to the 
rector of Claydon-cum-Akenham, who not only refused 
to give the unbaptized babe Christian burial, but 
would not suffer the mourners to conduct a service of 
their own io peace upon the public highway. Little 
did he dream on Friday when he was asserting his vile 


priestly claims in that Suffolk village that his words, 
carried on the wings of the press, would be at work 
among the mountains of Argyleshire on the following 


Tuesday, helping to bury the hopes of Lord Beacons- 
field’s candidate, and to consign the Parliamentary 
cureer of Colonel Malcolm to an inglorious tomb, 


Bristot.—At a meeting of the Bristol Liberal 
Committee on Tuesday it was announced that Mr. 8. 
Morley does notintend to offer himself for re-election. 
It is stated that he will offer himself at the next 
genral election to the electors of Nottingham, 
where he has extensive factories. Mr. Kirkman 
Hodgson’s resignation has been in the hands of the 
Liberal Committee for some time on account of con- 
tinued illness. There are several candidates for the 
second seat, including Mr. Elisha S. Robinson, 
who represented the city in 1870, who is 
a thorough Liberal, and in favour of dis- 
establishment; Mr. Christopher Thomas, chair- 
man of the Liberal Association; Mr. Lewis 
Fry, chairman of the Bristol School Board; Mr. 
Mark Whitwell, a local shipowner; and others. 
There seems to be little doubt that Mr. Robinson 
will come forward. The working men also declare 
their intention of bringing out a man of the Burt and 
Macdonald type, and there is no doubt that, if they 
and the Home-Rulers joined their forces, they could 
form a powerful party. The Conservatives have 
also made their choice of candidates. They are the 
Marquis of Worcester, eldest son of the Duke of 
Beaufort, who is Lord High Steward of Bristol ; 
and Lord Ashley, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. The Worki Men’s Association, 
however, find it difficult to give up Mr. S. V. Hare, 
who has fought for the party three times, and 
reduced a majority for 2,000 to one of less than 
200. Mr. Hare has formally resigned his candida- 
ture; but it is believed that if appealed to by the 
working classes, with whom he is very popular, he 
would stand again. 

SoUTHWARK.—The rumour that has been circu- 
lated to the effect that Miss Helen Taylor was to 
be put in nomination for the representation of South- 
wark is entirely devoid of truth, and is denied on 
authority. 

CARDIGANSHIRE.—The Liberals have, it is stated, 

decided to contest Cardiganshire whenever the 
opportunity occurs, and have organised committees 
in every district. Mr. E. M. Richards, Colonel 
Pryse, and Mr. Lewis Pugh Pugh have been named 
as probable candidates, 
_ SALFORD.—At a meeting held on Saturday even- 
ing at Irlams-o’-th’-Height to celebrate the esta- 
blishment in that village of a Liberal Club, Mr. B. 
Armitage, one of the chosen candidates for Salford 
at the next election, expressed the pleasure he felt 
in being called upon to fight the cause of Liberalism 
in that borough. He said his experience in the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce had afforded 
him go nd pe that commercial matters were 
much neglected in the House of Commons, and he 
should if elected apply himself industriously to deal 
with questions affecting the trade of the country. 
A resolution pledging the meeting to further the 
candidature of Mr. Armitage and his colleague, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, was passed. 

WaterrorpD Crrx.— Major O'Gorman, M. P., has 
written to a friend that there is no truth in the 
statement that he does not intend to offer himself 
for re-election. As long as he possesses the con- 
fidence of his constituents and his health permits 
him to perform his representative duties he intends 
to retain his seat. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON ENGLALD'S 
MISSION.“ 


The Right Hon. Mr. W. E. Gladstone contributes 
to the September number of the Nineteenth Century 
an article on the position of England under the 
more recent phases of the Eastern Question, and in 
regard to the responsibilities of the Government of 
the whole British Empire. He begins the article 
by 2 the words—‘‘ Gentlemen, we bring you 
1 and peace with honour,’ which were used 

y the British Plenipotentiaries on their return 
from Berlin, and he continues 

To whatever criticism it may be open, it was 
certainly a bold challenge to fortune thus to blazon 
deeds which at best were no more than inchoate, 
Peace and honour are most musical, most attrac- 
tive words. But as to the first of this blest pair of 
sirens, two questions at once occur. What was it 
that they brought? And in what sense were they 
the bringers? As to the thing brought, I shall try 
to be more cautious than the Plenipotentiaries in 
describing it, for thousands of gallant men have 
already bit the dust in the attempt to give effect to 
one of the pacific arrangements—the only one, 
indeed, which is associated with the initiative of 
England, for it was a British Plenipotentiary who 

roposed that Austria should become mistress of 
nia and Herzegovina. In Crete, in the 
Rhodope mountains, at Batoum, masses of men 
remain in as they were before the 
peace of Berlin. In Albania they have rushed to 
arms since it was concluded. On the Greco-Turkish 
frontier it remains as yet a dead letter, and Turkey 
at present refuses to entertain any negotiation. 
But as to the honour which figures in the Ministerial 
announcement, no one will question that the 
Government here may point to something which is 
unequivocally their own. And what is it! Justice 
requires the admission that it is very substantial 
indeed, but whether honour is the right name for 
it must depend upon what is held to constitute 
honour. The honour to which the recent British 
policy is entitled is this, that from the beginning of 
the Congress to the end, the representatives of 
England, instead of taking the side of freedom, 
emancipation, and national progress, took in every 
single point, where a practical issue was raised, the 
side of servitade, of reaction, and of barbarism. 
With a zeal worthy of a better cause they laboured 
to reduce the limits within which the ulations 
of European Turkey are to be masters of | their own 
destinies, to keep as much as they could of direct 
Turkish rule, and to enfeeble as much as they could 
the limitations upon that rule. Nor was this only 
to restrain or counterwork the influence of Russia. 
For upon the record they have done more than any 
other Power to assist Russia in despoiling Roumania 
of her Bessarabian territory; they have worked 
energetically against Greece, which represented the 
only living anti-Russian force in the Levant ; and 
this opposition to her case, considering the promises 
made to her on the 8th of June of a careful con- 
sideration of her territoria] pretensions, merits no 
milder phrase than that of betrayal. After the 
publication of the Protocols and the debates on 
them in Parliament, this grave impeachment has 
passed out of the state of mere allegation into that 
of established fact. The honour which is claimed 
is then a spurious birth which tarnishes the fame of 
the England that has been, and is and only can be 
coveted in an England that has unlearned her best 
traditions, and that is willing to be known to the 
world, not as the friend of freedom, but as its 
consistent foe.“ 

In regard to the Anglo-Turkish Convention, he 
says: — No heavier blow has been inflicted upon 
the Turkish Empire than the protectorate in Asia 
and the amputation of Cyprus. It is the Treaty of 
Kainardji over again, and much more than the 
Treaty of Kainardji, which did but give indirectly 
the power of interference that the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention confers with almost a brutal directness. 
It is no wonder that this deed was done in the 
dark, and it was done also by the Sultan in fear 
and trembling. Had the unhappy monarch been 
allowed to act in the daylight, he might at least 
have put himself up to auction for the Congress, 
and might have obtained bids from Russia, or else- 
where, which would have provided him with an 
advocate on easier terms. The most devoted 
adherent of the Ministry must inwardly feel a wish 
that Cyprus had been acquired with cleaner hands, 
but on the other hand their most resolute opponent 
must admit that this assumption of new dominion 
is thoroughly in keeping with their behaviour 
throughout.” 

After a reference to former annexations, Mr. 


Gladstone refers to the dominant passion of 


England.” He says :—‘‘ This passion in England 
has heretofore been kept in check by the integrity 
and sagacity of her statesmen, who have not 
shrunk from teaching her the lessons of self-denial 
and self-restraint. ut a new race has arisen, and 
the mst essential or the noblest among the duties 
of Government—the exercise of moral control over 
ambition and cupidity—have been left to the inter- 
mittent and feeble handling of those who do not 
govern. Between the two parties in this contro- 
versy, there is a perfect agreement that England 
has a mighty mission in the world, but there isa 
discord as fundamental upon the question what 
that mission is. With the one party her first care 
is held to be the care of her own children within 
her own shores, the redress of wrongs, the supply 
of needs, the improvement of laws and institu- 
tions, Against this homespun doctrine the present 
Government appears to set up territorial aggrandise- 


ment, establishments, and the accumulation 
of a multitude of fictitious interests abroad, as if 
our real interests were not enough. Aud since the 
available store of national time and attention is a 
fixed quality, there ensues that comparative neglect 
of domestis affairs, which is too conclusively shown 
by the beggarly amount of our legislative work, 
the aggravation of our burdens, and the fast- 
growing arrears of business. With the other party 
the great duty and honour and charge of our trans- 
marine colonial empire is to rear up free congenital 
communities. It is felt at the same time that 
Great Britain has, against the merely material 
advantages of these possessions, greatly enlarged 
her military responsibilities in time of war. What- 
ever be in these ta the first balance of the 
account, it is felt that the colonial relation involves 
far higher elements of consideration—that the 
forming of these free-growing and vigorous commu- 
nities has been a specific part of the work Provi- 
dentially assigned to Britain. The vain glorious 
boast which Ministers, aware that there could be 
no reply, have inserted in the Speech of Her 
Majesty on the prorogation of Parliament as to aid 
which the Colonies would have given in a war that 
might have been, can only excite ridicule, No man 
of sense believes that the Colonies are likely to 
become, in a serious manner, parties to any great 
European war. What we want from the Colonies 
is something better than ‘food for powder ’--to 
give birth and existence to these States which are 
to form so large a portion of the new world is a 
noble feature in the work and mission of this nation, 
as it was of old in the mission of Greece. There is 
another great branch of the mission of England which 
passes entirely beyond the limits of our local em- 
ire. If we recognise any obligation towards 

ortugal, it is, acoording to them, only that we 
msy uphold in the Peninsula a counterpoise 
to the influence of France. If we have taken 
a prominent part in the defence of Belgium, it is 
because Napoleon said England would not be safe if 
France had possession of Antwe The same mor- 
bid temper raises up a kindred brood of visionary 
dangers io the East, and, by its bringing uneasiness, 
hastes to make them real. The most extravagant 
exaggerations do not in the least serve to undeceive 
its victims, so that they at now delighted with the 
idea of keeping Russia out of India by defending 
Armenia, which is much as if we proposed to keep 
the United States out of Canada by defending 
Jamaica, As every track of country which can by 
possibility be used as a road to India becomes 
thereby a British interest, and therewith a legiti- 
mate subject of military care, there is no saying 
what preposterous guarantees may be pro for 
Khiva, or Bokhara, or Badakshan. Nay, Chins is 
a possible road to India. Why should not China 
have a guarantee ? Now, I hold that indulgence in 
these inflated conceptions is not singly, but doubly, 
mischievous. It involves us in ep ments and 
responsibilities which are causeless, and in so doing 
it disables us for the duties which are Jegitimate, 
and may be imperative. We have just undertaken 
new duties in the East. Lask, Will they leave us 
as free as we were before for the performance of 
old duties in the West? Should we be as well pre- 
pared as we were in 1870 to negotiate and arm for 
the defence of Belgium, when we had upon us the 
responsibility of fighting against Russia in the 
defiles of Turkish Armenia to repel an invasion 
there, that might be on her side no more than a 
feint, but which would direct a large part of our 
military force to a distance of four thousand miles ? 
I should be glad to know whether the * 
Government and people, who naturally lean 
upon us more than any other Power, contemplate 
with the same satisfaction as our Imperialists the 
mode now in fashion of strengthening England by 
giving her plenty to do all over the world, and no 
means of doing it. The truth is that England has 
had a ition in Europe unrivalled alike for its 
moral elevation and, contingently, for its material 
power. Unhappy Turkey apart, we have become 
tolerably impartial in European questions, The 
only seltish interest which we had, or believed we 
had, was in the Ionian Islands, and with that wo 
have parted company. Our own misdeeds, if they 
exist, are distant, and on the whole we are admi- 
rably placed for upholding, by voice and influence, 
the interests which are so cruelly traversed by the 
emotions of selfishness—those, namely, of sheer 
justice and humanity. There could not be a fairer 
or a wider field for the discharge of this noble duty 
than in Turkey. The Crimean war had not 
impaired the dignity of our position, for it was 
made in the name of public law and Euro 
concert. Not by single-handed action, not in order 
to maintain a Turkish empire asa barrier thrown 
across the ‘‘road to India” we held it in 1875. 
But from that time onwards the icy of the 
Government has been avowedly addressed to the 
purpose of maintaining the Ottoman Empire, in 
spite of its vices, because its destruction would be 
detrimental to our interests in the maintenance of 
our Indian rule. Having made it our rule to treat 
all Turkish questions with reference to their bearing 
upon British interests, we shall be held bound b 
the formula we ourselves have framed, and even if 
we emancipate ourselves from its domination we 
shall not now be believed.” 

India is next referred to, and the writer s.ys :-- 
„Let us only make common cause with her people, 
led them feel that we are there to give more than 
we receive, that their interests are not traversed 
and frustrated by selfish aims of ours, that if we 
are defending ourselves upon the line of the Hindoo 
Coosh, it is them and their interest that we are 
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defending, even more, and far more than our own. 
Unless we can produce this conviction in the mind 
of India, in vain should we lavish our thoughts and 
our resources upon a merely material defence.” 

The intimation conveyed in the following is im- 
portant :—‘‘ The truth is, that, turn where we 
will, we are met on every side with proofs that the 
cares and calls of the British Empire are already 
beyond the strength of those who govern and have 
governed it. A protracted experience of public 
affairs, not unattended witha high estimate of the 

eral diligence, devotion, and ability of the Par- 
iamentary as well as the Civil servants of the 
Crown, has long convinced me that of the more 
difficult descriptions of the public business, apart 
from simple routine, it is only a small part that is 
tran with the requisite knowledge, care, and 
thoroughness. We have undertaken in the matter 
of government far more than ever in the history of 
the world has been previously attempted by the 
children of men. Nor does it appear that our task 
is likely to be attenuated by the tendencies of the 
times ; for, with the advancing development of 
civilisation, it seems too plain that they multiply 
instead of reducing the demands legitimately made 
on the time and care of Governors.“ 


FATAL RAILWAY COLLISION AT 
SITTINGBOURNE. 


A fearful collision, which resulted in the loss of 
seven or eight lives and serious injuries to about 
fifty persons, occurred on Saturday morring on the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. It wasa 
great day for ‘‘ flitting” at the Isle of Thanet 
watering places, being the last day of the month, and 
many of the railway stations between Ramegate and 
the metropolis were scenes of wild confusion. A 
— cheap fast train from Ramsgate to 
London upon approaching the Sittingbourne Junc- 
tion came into collision with some goods trucks 
which were being shunted, and as the train was 
travelling at express speed the shock was very 
great. Two of the carriages were smashed, several 
were thrown off the rails, and the more serious 
results were as we have stated above. A corre- 
spondent who followed the train from Ramsgate 
states that the scene of wreckage outside the 
Sittingbourne Station was ‘‘as complete and 
disastrous as anything the imagination can picture.“ 
The cause of the collision does not admit of any 
doubt. It appears that the guard of the goods 
train had received instructions to leave a number 
of tracks at Sittingbourne, and on reaching that 
station he had to back his train upon some rails 
adjoining the down line. In shunting the man at 
the points moved the wrong lever, which, instead of 
placing the trucks upon the safe side, turned them 
across the up line, and before the error could be 
retrieved the Ramsgate train was upon the trucks, 
and terrible results followed, 


A correspondent writes to the (Observer :— 
Having immediately followed the train from 
Ramegate which met with so deplorable an acci- 
dent, and having been an eye-witness of a scene of 
wreckage just outside the Sittingbourne station, as 
complete and as disastrous as anything the imagi- 
nation can picture, you may allow me to try and 
describe the scene as I saw it afew hours ago. It 
was a great day for ‘flitting’ at all the Isle of 
Thanet watering places. The fast day of the month, 
the expiration of pleasure tickets, the end of the 
9 week, the final moment of — all 
ten to empty Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Margate 
Westgate, Herne Bay, and the adjacent corners. 
Every railway-station between Ramsgate and 
Faversham, on the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line, was the scene of the wildest confusion. 
Babies, perambulators, luggage, were all heaped 
higgledy-piggledy at every station. Everyone was 
going home, and the officials did not seem to be pre- 

for the departure. At Ramsgate two or three 
— people were fighting for cheap fast train 
tickets at one miserable quichet. lors, men in 
smock frocks, porters, and hotel attendants, were 
all bearing luggage gallantly to the front, and, to 
tell you the truth, the crowd and crush at Rams- 
gate was so tremendous that I allowed the first 
cheap fast’ to go without me. My life was saved 
by that resolution, as you will see. The ches 
fast’ went off without me, and — about balf- 
past twelve was a wreck. Eight passengers 
were killed outright, as I am told, forty or 
fifty were injured, and when I came by the scene 
afew hours afterwards there was such a memento 
mori presented to my eyes as I am not likely to 
forget. Presenting myself again at the Ramsgate 
Station at 2.45, there was the same exhibition of 
reckless confusion, Everyone wanted to go, and 
nobody was prepared for the exodus. It was rain- 
ing in torrents, the station was crammed, and 
though the train to take us away was long overdue, 
no train had arrived. There was a mystery. The 
porters and station-master reported that the line 
was blocked somewhere about Sittingbourne. I 
found there had been an accident, but on such occa- 
sions nobody knows anything. After a tedious 
delay the Victoria passengers were got off somehow. 
We were crammed full at Ramsgate, overcrowded 
at Broadstairs, and oppressed with passengers at 
Margate. An ominous delay at the platform at 
Teynham persuaded one that it was something very 
much worse than a block at Sittingbourne. We 
were to be transferred to the down line in a few 
minutes. Porters were fetching tarpaulins to cover 
over hideous scenes; navvies were hurrying along 
the line, and at last we learned on unmistakable 


evidence that the first ‘cheap fast’ from Ramsgate 
had run into a goods train just at the entrance to 
Sittingbourne Station ; that it was the old story, 
that the signals were all right for the passenger 
train, that life had been sacrificed for convenience, 
and that the London, Chatham, and Dover Com- 
pany had experienced the worst accident for many 
ears. Transferred to the down line just after 

eynham, and enabled to travel by it up to Lon. 
— the picture of the accident soon presented 
i - It was terrible. First we passed a 
row of half- mutilated carriages which bad 
only been half wrecked. The handles were 
torn off a dozen doors. It seemed as if a sha 
knife had shaved these comparatively - sav 
carriages. Windows were starred and broken, 
and the one carriage of those still erect was 
smashed in like a bandbox. If these were the 
rescued carriages, what more were we to see? 1057 
or first-class compartments cut clean in half, 
nothing left but a tumble and a tangle of cushions ; 
wooden divisions strewn with biscuits and bread- 
and-butter, off which the homeward-bound excur- 
sionists had been lunching when the accident 
happened. The reaction after all the excitement of 
an ended holiday was terrible. Here, among all 
these hop-gardens and autumn scenery, was all that 
was left of a Ramsgate excursion train, for it was to 
all intents and purposes an excursion train, though 
the pleasure of the outing was passed, and the 
home, never to be reached, loomed in the distance. 
Cushions, splinters, smashed glass, ambulances for 
the conveyance of the dead and dying, grave-faced 
officials standing on the broken lines, mechanical 
contrivances for clearing the mainway, and an 
engine so deplorably battered that it looked as if it 
had been in action, that is as much as I could see 
as our train moved at a funereal e into Sitting- 
bourne Station. We were told to hem in our Rete 
lest we should also be smashed by the wreck, but 
we all of us saw the grave that might have been 
ours, and the kind of death from which we had 
miraculously escaped. At Sittingbourne Station 
the worst had been seen, and we were only spec- 
tators of the terrible lull after the storm. The an 
bodies had been taken away, and we only saw poor 
dear little wounded children and women crying 
bitterly over their bandaged arms. In the portion of 
the train saved from the wreck I had noticed 
luggage that will possibly never be claimed, and 
children’s toys that will not be wanted any more. 
Discipline had, however, soon asserted itself. The 
line was getting clear, the memorials of the wreck 
were being carted away, and our train, which 
followed the accident, was only three hours late at 
Victoria. The scene at Victoria was as painful as 
such scenes must necessarily be. The evening 
papers appeared to know nothing of an accident 
that occurred at midday, but already the station 
was thronged by inquiring friends, the telegraph 
wires were at work, and it was beginning to — 
passed about from mouth to mouth that an accident 
had happened tothe homeward returning Ramsgate 
train. For myself, I can only say that this is my 
first experience of a deplorable smash, and 1 trust 
it may be the last. I left Ramsgate busy and 
active with the business of departure, and Margate 
excited with the delightful hurry to get home and 
be grateful for the holiday; but before 1 could 
follow in the track I had been forced through the 
valley of the shadow of death,’ for it is infinitely 
pathetic to see the wreck of a homeward seaside 
train, with all its children, spades and pails, and 
sunburnt-revelling, reduced to this mash of 
splintered carriages, broken engines, smashed glass, 
soiled cushions, and bandaged passengers. 

A coroner’s inquest was held on Monday and 
yesterday. The jury returned a verdict to the 
effect that the deaths of the deceased were owin 
to the criminal negligences of James Moden an 
Charles Clark, i. e., the head guard of the goods 
train and the under pointsman. The two were 
committed for trial. Some of the least injured left 
Sittingbourne yesterday, and no further fatality 
has occurred. 


On the same evening a train on the Great 
Western Railway ran into a siding near to Ayles- 
bury in consequence of the points being misplaced. 
The engine and one cartilage were thrown down an 
embankment, the driver of the train sustained 
serious injuries, aud about a dozen of the passengers 
were severely shaken. 


TERRIBLE STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT. 


The horrors of the Sittingbourne accident have 
been succeeded by a greater, involving, it is feared, 
the deaths of more than tive hundred persons, 

The Princess Alice, an excursion steamer, re- 
turning from Sheerness, was run into by a large 
steamship, supposed to be the Bywell Castle— 
about the name there is a degree of doubt, owing 
to the exciting confusion that followed—and was 
sunk in afew minutes. Some 800 passengers were 
on board, having been to the favourite seaside 
resort on pleasure, and of this large number few were 
saved. he dreadful occurrence took place about 
the point of the river which is known as Barking 
Creek, in close proximity to Woolwich. The 
ill-fated steamer belongs to the London Steamboat 
Company, who at this period of the year, accord- 
ing to the usual custom, have a large excursion 
pee * Jung? Alice, a large saloon steamer, 
speciall apted for carrying engers — the 
— lh it is stated, , 900—left 
Sheerness yesterday afternoon, having on board a 
heavy freight of passengers, in round numbers cal- 


culated as already stated. Gravesend was left 
behind shortly after six o’clock in the evening. 
Everything had speeded well, The weather was 
fine, the’ river placid, and the closing night set not 
over darkly. In something over an hour’s steam- 
ing Woolwich was in view, and yet in the narrow 
breadth of the Thames, with London almost within 
grasp, down went the Princess Alice, with almost 
every soul on board. 

The scene is described as a maddening one, and 
it has had no parallel on the river. A few of those 
in the steamer clambered on to the other vessel ; 
nearly all rushed to the after part of the steamer as 
the bow subsided gradually under water. The 
shrieks were fearful, and nothing could be done to 
save life. There were a dozen or more lifebuoys 
on board, and some boats were swinging in the 
davits ; but, even if they could have been got at, 
what would they have been among so many? The 
Princess Alice sank deeper and deeper, and within 
five minutes of the fatal blow she heeled complete] 
over and went down in deep water. Some small 
boats which happened to be near hastened to the 
dreadful scene, and the Duke of Teck, another 
steamer belonging to the same company, which was 
also on her passage up with a party of excursionists, 
went to the rescue, but the river for a hundred 
yards was full of drowning people screaming in 
anguish and praying for help. 

he narratives of the survivors—of whom as yet 
few are known—agree in describing the suddenness 
and awfulness of this catastrophe. Who are lost, 
and how many, cannot be known for days, but 
there is a general agreement as to hundreds having 
been lost, some reckoning the number as high as 
650. 

Before the boats struck there were cries from one 
to the other to keep out of the way ; but, as usual 
in such cases, the accident is probably due to a 
misunderstanding, the one misinterpreting the in- 
tention of the other—all the rules of sailing cast to 
the winds in the moment of peril, each taking the 
wrong course to avoid each other’s blunder. 

The Princes; Alice was a paddle steamer belong- 
ing to the London Steamboat Company (Limited), 
of Bennet’s-hill, Doctors’-commons, London. She 
was built of iron, and was 158 tons net tonnage 
and 251 gross tonnage. Her length was 219ft. 4in. ; 
her breadth 20ft. 2in.; her depth Sft. 4in. Her 
engines were by Caird and Co., of Greenock. They 
were of 140-horsepower. The vessel was built by 
Messrs. Caird, of Greenock, in 1865, and belonged 
to the port of London. 

The Bywell Castle is an iron screw-steamer. 
Her owners are Hall, Brothers, of London. 


————— 


ALLEGED RUSSIAN AND BULGARIAN 
CRUELTIES. 

Some horrible and ghastly details are telegraphed 
from Constantinople of the report of the Rhodope 
Commissioners who have been inquiring into the 
Russo- Bulgarian atrocities in Roumelia, It will be 
remembered that the Russian, German, and 
Austrian representatives did not siga the report, 
the two former refusing to do so, and the last- 
mentioned being prevented through illness. 
The Standard correspondent at Constantinople 
telegraphs :—‘‘I have reason to believe that the 
report proves conclusively that one day at the end 
of February there were fifteen thousaud wagons 
full of refagees, men, women, and children, between 
Kaskein and Hermanli. These were attacked by 
Cossacks, brutally treated, and put to flight through 
deep snow. On the following day they were again 
attacked by regular Russian infantry and artillery, 
and were at night driven into a cul de sac 
formed by the junction of the rivers Maritza and 
Douledere (?). In this cul de sac the Russian 
artillery posted on heights played upon the helpless 
crowd without intermission for twelve hours. The 
women flying from the fire of the Russians threw 
their children into the rivers. Two thousand 
bodies of children were taken out of the river 
Douledere, The members of the Mixed Commission 
travelling through the scene of the slaughter were 
horrified by the sight of the skeletons of men, 
women, and children.” These almost incredible 
statements are surpassed by a hideous and ghastly 
tale of cruelty on a pregnant woman by Russian 
officers, told by the correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette at Constantinople, who adds :—‘‘ There 
seems to be a singular prejudice in the Russian army 
in favour of cutting off the breasts of women, for 
wherever the Commission sat it found cases of this 
form of mutilation. Rolling women in tar or 
petroleum, or other inflammable substances, and 
then setting them alight, is a method of torture 
more rarely resorted to ; but fire seems to have been 
found a convenient instrument of destruction when 
a good lot of Mussulmans were — * together in 
a barn or the like.” The correspondent hopes that 
the proces verbaux of the report will be published 
by the Foreign Office, and intimates that they will 
be found to confirm the worst that has been said 
about these atrocities, 

The British Consul at Adrianople has reported to 
Sir Austen Layard that the Bulgarians continue to 
pillage and outrage the Mussulman populatiog, and 
states the Greek archbishop has communicated to 
him most horrible atrocities. Consul Calvert has 
forwarded to the English Ambassador a petition 
presented by a deputation from the inhabitants of 
about forty villages in Roumelia, protesting against 
the division of Bulgaria made by the Congress, 
which it says, prevents the Mussulmans from 
returning to their homes, and advocating the an- 
nexation of Kumelia to Bulgaria. Mr. Calvert 
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states that the deputation were ignorant of the 
contents of the petition, which they said was given 
to them by Russian agents who were preparing 4 
rising of the population. 


Epitome of News. 


— 4 — 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice were present on 
Thursday at the Braemar Gathering, which took 
place near Old Mar Castle. There was a large 
— pp and the day being fine the proceedings 
passed off very satisfactorily. E 

Her Majesty is expec to remain in Scotland 
till about the middle of November, and will then 
proceed to Windsor Castle. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales will probably 
leave the South Coast and return to London towards 
the close of the week. 

The Dachess of Edinburgh was delivered of a 
daughter at Coburg on Monday morning. Her 
Royal Highness and the infant Princesss are 
reported to be both doing well. 

It is announced that the resignation of Mr. 
Justice Keogh having been accepted, the seat on 
the Irish Bench has been offered to Mr. Gibson, 
Q.C., Attorney-General for Ireland, and accepted 
by him. 

The Wrexham Guardidn states that Mr. Whalley, 
M. P., is in a precarious state of health at The 
Tower, near Llangollen, and that his medical atten- 
dants have advised him to entirely give up his Par- 
liamentary and other public duties. 

The Government have accepted a tender from the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
for the conveyance of the India and China mails for 
a period of eight years from February, 1880, when 
the present contract expires. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Safvet Pasha, Grand Vizier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Sultan of Turkey, to be an Honorary 
Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Star 
of India. 

Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to Mr. J. 
De Morgan, in which he says he has taken no step 
whatever with regard to the representation of Leeds, 
and has no intention of making any communication, 
aflirmative or negative, at the present time respect- 
ing that or any other place. He had read with 
satisfaction Mr. De Morgan’s assurance that he 
intended to prevent, as far as in him lies, disunion 
in the Liberal party in that town. 

The United States Minister, Mr. Welsh, made 
an appeal early this month to Her Majesty's 
Government for the pardon of the Irishman Condon, 
who is undergoing a sentence of penal servitude. 
He has already been eleven years in prison. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, writing on the 16th August, 
states that the Cabinet have resolved, under the 
circumstances of the case, to recommend the exercise 
of the clemency of the Crown. The rest of the 
sentence upon Condon and upon Melody, who was 
convicted for the same offence, will therefore be 
remitted upon certain conditions, one of which is 
that the convicts shall not reside within Her 
Majesty’s dominions. 

The annual harvest-home of the Philanthropic 
Society’s Farm School, Redhill, was held on Wed- 
nesday. ‘Three hundred boys participated in the 
entertainments of the day, which were witnessed 
by a large number of friends of the society. 

During a thunderstorm at Scarborough on Friday, 
a visitor, Mr. S. Smith Pocock, of Virginia Water, 
Windsor, was killed by lightning whilst in a coble 
in Cornelian > 

The Leeds Mercury publishes reports from the 
different agricultural districts of Yorkshire on the 
harvest prospects. Authorities appear to be agreed 
as to the favourable yield of the wheat crop. Oats, 
although rather short in the straw, seem to be a fair 
average crop; barley promises well, and the recent 
rains, although retarding harvesting operations, 
have materially forwarded the turnip and root 
crops. As yet there does not appear to be any 
complaint of the presence of disease among the 
potatoes. 

The arrangements for the forthcoming meeting of 
the Social Svience Congress, to be held at Chelten- 
ham next month, are now complete as regards the 
filling up of the various presidencies of depart- 
ments. Mr. A. E. Miller, G. C., one of the railway 
commissioners, has undertaken to preside over the 
Jurisprudence Department; the Hon. G. Broderick 
that of Education; Mr. W. H. Michael, Q.C., 
F.C S., will take the Health; Mr. B. Price, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Oxford, the Economy 
and Trade; Mr. G. T. Parry that of Art; and the 
whole will be presided over by Lord Norton. The 
addresses of the presidents will be delivered one on 
each day of the congress. 

The final attempt to raise the Eurydice was 
made on Saturday and was crowned with success. 
Early in the morning five tugs were placed along- 
side, and ellorts were at once made to heel the 
wreck over and to pump her out simultaneously. 
The steam pumps of the tug were employed. 
Canvas was passed under the bottom of the ship, 
and at ten o'clock she was afloat. Admiral Foley, 
who was on the deck of the Eurydice, called for 
three cheers, which were heartily given by the men 
engaged inthe work. The tugs then proceeded to 
bring the ship into harbour, and by 12.30 she was 
in Porchester Creek, and at once lashed alongside 
of an old hulk, Merryweather’s engines being 
engaged in keeping her afloat. It is now nearly six 
months since the training-ship went down off the 
Isle of Wight, with a loss of 246 lives, and since 


that time persevering but often interrupted exer- 
tions have been e for raising the wreck. 
The judgment of the Court of Inquiry was 
iven on Monday. The Court held that the Eury- 
die foundered on March 24 by pressure of wind on 
her sails during a sudden and exceptionally dense 
snowstorm, which was obscured from view by 
exceptionally high land ; that the upper half-ports 
being open materially conduced to the catastrophe, 
but that they were justifiably opened. The Court 
were of opinion that no blame was attributable to 
anyone, the captain being frequently on deck ; and 
they were further of opinion that the question of 
the Eurydice’s stability had been properly con- 
sidered. They acquitted the survivors from all 
blame. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir Hardinge Giffard) ad- 
dressed his constituents at Launceston on Saturday 
night. Referring to Mr. Gladstone's latest article 
in the Nineteenth Century, he denied that the domi- 
nant passion of England was for extended empire, 
and said it had never been his lot to read any more 
unfounded, prejudiced, and baseless attack upon an 
intelligent community than was contained in this 
article. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., who is now staying 
at his Denbighshire residence, Brymbo Hall, Wrex- 
ham, has met with an accident. He was riding 
along a lane at Minera when his horse fell, throw- 
ing him off. The hon. gentleman sustained no 
serious injury. 

A sad accident occurred during the thunder- 
storm on Saturday in Staffordehire. Three farm 
labourers at Leek were struck by the lightning ; 
two have since died, and the recovery of the third 
is said to be impossible, The men were engaged in 
reaping at the time. 

he Irish national weekly papers declare that 
the Home Rule League has ceased to exist. The 
Flag of Ireland expresses itself not particularly dis- 
tressed over this — departure. The 
Home Rale League, it says, bas wrought much 


| 
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mischief and very much impeded the progress of | n¢ 
in the Paris Exhibition. 


the work of Ireland’s deliverance ; but its powers 
for mischief have departed with itself, and we are 
well content to let it rest.” 

Mrs. Girling, the head of the Shaker community 
in Hampshire, appeared before the 3 dis- 
trict magistrates on Saturday, on the adjourned 
summons for obstructing the highway at Hordle. 
The police reported that there was now no obstruc- 
tion, the goods having been removed to one side of 
the road. The magistrates allowed a fortnight 
longer for the road to be cleared. 

The lists of the results of the Oxford Local Ex- 
aminations for 1878, issued on Saturday, show that 
the total number of candidates examined in June 
last was 2,330, of whom 350 were junior girls and 
1,315 junior boys, and 326 were senior girls and 336 
senior boys. Of the juniors, 199 girls and 787 boys 
passed, while of the seniors 213 girls and 231 boys 
satisfied the examiners and obtained the title of 
Associate in Arts. 

On Saturday afternoon a deputation from the 
Sheffield and District Wine and Beer Dealers and 
Retailers’ Association waited upon Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., at the Liberal Club, to ask him to procure 
the insertion of a clause in Mr. Staveley Hill's 
Licensing Laws Amendment Bill, withdrawing from 
— the power of refusing to renew an outdoor 
icence unless an offence had been committed by the 
holder. Mr. Mundella remarked that the bill was 
not of a retrospective character, and that the 
holders of existing licences might make themselves 
easy on tho 2 He, however, asked the 
deputation to embody their wishes in a clause, and 
said he would forward it to Mr. Hill, 


It is stated that Midhat Pasha, while the guest 
of the Duke of Sutherland at Dunrobin Castle, has 
been summoned by telegraph to Constantinople. 


A destructive fire broke out at Messrs. Price's 
turpentine and oil stores, Castle Baynard Wharf, 
last night. The premises were destroyed, The 
scene drew thousands of spectators. 

On Monday evening Miss Ellen Ponsonby, third 
daughter of the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, of 
Crympton House, near Yeovil, Somerset, and St. 
James’s Palace, London, was drowned in the lake 
adjacent to the house. Three young ladies had 
been rowing, and were about to step irom the boat 
on to the bank, when the boat capsized. Two were 
rescued, but deceased, who was cighteen years of 
age, becoming entangled in the weeds, was drowned. 
—Two more bodics have also been found iu the 
Thames. 

Mr. Cowper-Temple, speaking at a gathering of 
Liberals at Romsay, near Southampton, last night, 
referring to the Eastern Question, heartily sup- 

rted Mr. Gladstone’s policy—a very significant 
act. 


— — — 


The German Reichstag will be opened on Septem- 
ber 0 by the Crown Prince. 

The Moniteur declares that since December 13 
last Marshal MacMahon has not once spoken of 
resigning, nor has any conflict ovcurred to disturb 
the harmony subsisting between him and his 
Ministers, 

M. . in another speech at Laon, has 
repeated that he considered the peace of Europe as 
absolutely assured. He added that, in order that 
the French Government should be able to exercise 
a continuous and permanent influence in the 
Councils of Europe, there must be that stability in 
the institutions of France which would induce 
foreign Governments to have confidence in their 
duration and in the smooth working of the French 
Constitution. This could be achieved only by the 


country returning a Republican majority at the 
next Senatorial elections. 

A telegram from Constantinople says that in con- 
sequence of the representations of the Governor of 
Trebizonde, the British Consul, and the Greek 
Patriarch, the Lazis have determined not to resist 
the occupation of Batoum by the Russians. The 
emigration of the inhabitants from the town has 
commenced, but there is an insufficiency of transports 
for their conveyance. The correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph states that Dervish Pasha has 
telegraphed to the Porte that all the field guns and 
military stores have been sent to Trebizond, and 
that he awaits the final instructions of the Sultan 
to surrender Batoum formally to the Russian com- 
mander. 

The embarkation of the Russian troops at San 
Stefano continues, and five regiments, comprisin 
about 12,000 men, have been already despatche 
General Todleben hopes to be able to accomplish 
the evacution within six weeks, after which the 
headquarters will withdraw to Varna, The troops 
are in good health. 

Private letters received at Plymouth state that 
a period of high holiday has taken possession of the 
British fleet in the Sea of Marmora. The belief is 
now current that the days of the British occupa- 
tion” of these waters are numbered, consequently 
the time at the dis both of officers and men is 
being spent in picnics ashore, and frequent visits to 
Constantinople and Broussa. The officers of the 
fleet have made many friends among the Turkish 
and Greek families ashore, and an exchange of visits 
is quite a daily occurrence, The health of the 
squadron is very good. 

The English steamer Bittern, whilst on a voyage 
to Liverpool with 152 Portuguese oxen, has been 
wrecked off Cape Finisterre, and all the crew are 
lost. 

It is stated that Germany cootemplates holding 
an International Exhibition in Berlin either next 
year or in 1881, which probably is one reason why 
the Germans have not taken a more prominent part 


The town of Miskoloz, in “gm has been the 
scene of a terrible visitation. uring a thynder- 
storm on Friday night more than a thousand houses 
were destroyed by the heavy rainfall, and one 
hundred lives were lost. The town is one of over 
20, 000 ulation, and the inhabitants are chiefly 
enga in the iron and wine trades. It is 
described as being situated at the extremity of a 
beautiful valley twenty-five miles north-east of 
Erlau. 

It is understood at Berlin that the health of the 
Emperor William is so far restored that the regency 
of the Crown Prince will not be prolonged beyond 
October 1. 

Cremation becomes optional in Gotha on Oct, 1, 
and a building has been erected for the pu . 
The body of an engineer named Stier will be 
exhumed, and will the first to undergo the 
process. 

A Charleroi Ultramontane organ states that 
instructions have been sent from the Vatican that 
the Belgian clergy should carefully abstain from 
attacks on the Constitution, and that one of the 
bishops has given the same advice to his clergy. 

South Australia hae carried off the first diplome 
d’honneur for wheat, the jury describing its exhibit 
as a collection magnifique: also a gold medal for 
flour. It sent seven specimens of wheat and flour, 
and to each a prize has been awarded, Adelaide 
wheat obtained a gold medal in 1851, and has 
always fetched the highest prices at Mark- lane. 


Marshal MacMahon is said to feel deeply the 
insults heaped upon him by the Bonaparti g press, 
and notably by M. Paul de C What hurts 
him still more is to see the insulting articles apropos 
of his ramoured intention to resign reproduced in 
the Clerico-Orleanist journals. It would appear 
that these attacks will induce him to shape his 
course in quite a different direction from what 
heretofore was expected, and lead him to abandon 
his May friends should an attempt be made to 
bring them to trial for illegal pressure on the 
electors during the period of the dissolution. The 
inquiry into their illegalities is being steadily con- 
duc by M. Albert Grévy. The retirement of 
M. Waddington, who represented France at the 
Congress, from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 
more than ever talked of. The Marquis de Noailles, 
the present French Minister Plenipotentiary at 
tome, is spoken of as his probable successor, 


The Servian Ministerial differences have been 
arranged, and the present Ministry will retain office. 
It has been decided to postpone until next year the 
meeting of the Skuptschina, which should take place 
during the present month. 


The Sultan has made afprmal complaint to the 
Emperor of Russia respecting the atrocities com- 
mitted upon Mussulmans in Roumelia and Bulgaria, 
and has requested His Majesty to give such orders 
as will remedy the state of things complained of, 
The Emperor in his reply states his belief that the 
reports mentioned by the Sultan are much exagge- 
rated, as the Russian generals and commissioners 
have strict orders to prevent and punish such acts. 

A Reuter’s telegram says that a very largely- 
attended meeting of Liberals was held at Sydney 
on the 27th of August, when an address to Mr. 
Gladstone, expressing confidence in the right hon. 
gentlemen and the leaders of the Eaglish Liberal 
party, was adopted amid much enthusiasm. 

The Austrian troops occupied the town of Drieno 
yesterday, the Turkish garrison going to 

A magnificent funeral service was celebrated 
yesterday at Notre Dame in memory of M, Thiers, 
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It is expected that the September publications 
will be comparatively few and the autumn season in 
the literary world adull one. Messrs. Macmillan, 
however, have some noteworthy announcements. 
Foremost amongst them is Sir John Hooker's 
Journal of a Tour in Morocco ””—which, of course, 
will be mainly botanical, but is certain to be full of 
information. From the Yorkshire College Profes- 
soriate we are to have a book on coal, its history, 
and uses, Professors Green, Miall, Thorpe, Rucker, 
and Marshall contributing each something to the 
common stock’ The history primers, edited by 
Mr. John Richard Green, are to be increased in 
number by Miss Yonge’s France. Mr. Tait, of 
Clifton College, has analysed the English history of 
Mr. Greens Short book; and Dr. Richardson 
has prepared a scientific explanation of the virtues 
of total abstinence. 

CLEOPATRA’S NrEpDL&.—The following appears in 
the Asiatic Journal for 1820 :—‘‘ This celebrated 
monument of antiquity may be shortly expected 
to arrive from Alexandria, a present from the 
Pasha of Egypt to His Majesty George IV. It 
is, we understand, to be set up in Waterloo. 

lace, opposite to Carlton House, where it will 
or ages, we hope, serve to keep alive the recollec- 
tion of the exploits of our naval and military 
heroes in that country. The weight of the column 
is about 200 tons, the diameter at the pedestal seven 
feet. We understand that we are indebted to the 
influence of Mr. 8. Briggs, British Resident at 
Grand Cairo, with the Pasha of Egypt for this 
ificent monument. 
R. MuLuier’s OrnpHANAGE.—Mr. G. Muller, in 
his annual report of the workings of the Orphan 
Home on Ashley Down, Bristol, and his Scriptural 
Knowledge Institution, states that though the ex- 
during the year had amounted to 42,0001, 

e managers had n able to close the accounts 
with a small balance in hand. Since the foundin 
of the institution 784,000/. had been received, an 
66, 600 children or 22 persons had been taught 
in the various schools, besides tens of thousands 
benefited in other schools, assisted by the funds ; 
10,500 children and others at present frequent the 
schools; 124,000 Bibles, 315,000 Testaments, 
19,000 copies of the Psalms, and 195,000 small por- 
tions of the Scriptures in various languages had been 
circulated. Upon the object of missionaries alone, 
169,000/. had been expended from the beginning. 
During the year the number of orphans had been 
2,193, and the mortality amongst them had been 
less than one per cent. For the orphanage alone, 
without anyone having been appealed to personally, 
512,2144 had been subscribed by the charitable. 

THe Queen's UNiIversity IN IRELAND.—The 
report of the president of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
shows a total attendance of students for 1877-78 of 
463, being an increase on the — year of twenty 
six. 128 of these are Art students and 281 medical. 
The summer classes instituted in 1873 are atten led 
by 159, chiefly medical students. Dr. Henry 
reports that no single instance of religious distension 
has ever come under his notice: in this respect (he 
adds), as well as in ite general success and influence, 
this non-sectarian college is accomplishing the noble 
designs of its founders and of Parliament itself.” 
He makes a strong representation in favour of the 

ting of representation in Parliament to the 
— University in Ireland. ‘‘ To leave it in a 
state of isolation as the only unrepresented univer- 
sity in the empire, when it already presents a con- 
stituency of nearly 2,000 graduates, unsurpassed by 
any other for general intelligence, would injure the 
great interests of education.” Dr. Henry also 
expresses his anxious hope that now, when the 
question of intermediate education is engeging the 
attention, the importance of extending the proposed 
benefits of the measure to women may not be lost 
sight of. 

Lorp HARTINGTON ON THE CATTLE PLAGUE 
BILL. — The Marquis of Hartington presided on 
Friday at the annual show of the Craven Agricul- 
tural Society at Skipton. The noble lord remarked 
that it was a matter of pleasure and satisfaction to 
find himself after an arduous and protracted session 
once more at Bolton Abbey, among the healthy 
hills and moors of Craven. In proposing the prin- 
cipal toast, his lordship confined himself to agricul- 
tural matters, and carefully avoided all reference to 
political or controversial questions. He justified 
the action of the Liberal party in discussing and 
ensuring the modification of the provisions of the 
Cattle Diseases Bill, and said the course they took 
was for the interest of the agricultural classes as 
well as of the whole community. All they desired 
was to secure that no restriction be placed upon 
the importation of foreigu cattle that would be in- 
jurious or unjast to the general consumer. If there 
arose a suspicion that the price of meat was raised 
unnecessarily for the benefit of a single class of 
the community, there would be an agitation 
throughout the country that would sweep away 
all protective restrictions against the spread of 
disease, 


AFRICAN TRAVELS.—A successful experiment has 
lately been tried in the equatorial provinces of 
Egypt, which may not improbably ere long revo- 
lutionise the mode of transit in Eastern Africa and 
solve a problem which has hitherto puzzled 
travellers. About a year ago, at Colonel Gordon's 
request, a few trained elephants were sent to 
Khartum, where they arrived in due course, having 
marched along the banks of the Nile. A report has 
been received in Cairo from Colonel Gordon, stating 


that he had despatched them, by way of Fachoda | 
and Bohr, to the military station of Lardo, about 
eleven d south of Khartum, and six miles 
north of Gondokoro, and that they bad accom- 
plished this distance in eighty-four days. A not 
unimportant advantage to be derived from the 
employment of elephants in this manner was 
demonstrated by the fact that the negroes alon 

the line of march were frightened by them, an 

made no attempt to attack the party. The 
— have gradually learned to live on leaves 
and grass, as the wild elephants do, and keep in 
first- rate condition without the different kinds of 
food to which they had previously been accustomed. 
Colonel Gordon consequently advises travellers 
going into the interior of Africa from Zanzibar to 
use elephants, and thus avoid the necessity for a 
host of porters, who are a never-ending source of 
delay and annoyance. — Academy. 

Tue Princke or Wa es as A LANDLORD.—An 
old tenant of the Prince of Wales writes to the 
Agricultural World :—‘ It may be said broadly 
that long leases are the prevailing custom of the 
estates. Every consideration is shown to the posi- 
tion and circumstances of the tenants on the re- 
newal of their leases. An old tenant is never 
turned out to make room for another man who may 
be willing to out-offer him in the matter of rent, 
Ko. I believe that I am not likely to be contra- 
dicted when I say that in this matter, as in many 
other benefits bestowed upon the tenants of the 
Duchy, the personal influence and authority of His 
Royal Highness are distinctly perceptible, and that 
he keeps a watchful eye upon the well-being and 
prosperity} of every farmer upon his estates. The 
conveniences afforded in the way of farmhouses, 
barns, stabling, outbuildings, &c., are unusually 
complete in their character. The erections them- 
selves throughout the estates are models of comfort 
and convenience, in many cases even of elegance. 
It is within my knowledge that thousands of pounds 
have been spent, and are still annually laid out, in 
order to keep up the high standard of excellence 
which has been attained in such matters, and in 
eflecting improvements, sometimes of a wholesale 
description, in order to k@ep pace with the times. 
The Prince's tenants are all permitted to exercise 
the privilege of shooting over their holdings.” 


Tue Irish Sunpay CTLosixd Act.--The Act to 

robibit the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sunday 
in Ireland (41 and 42 Vict., cap. 73) will come into 
operation on the lst of October next, and continue 
in force until the 3lst of December, 1882, ‘‘ and no 
longer, unless Parliament shall otherwise deter- 
mine.” The preamble recites that the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in Ireland is probibited during 
certain hours on Sunday, and it will be for the 
public benefit to extend such prohibition, except as 
to Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Bel- 
fast. All the provisions of any Act now in force 
whereby the sale, or exposing for sale, of intoxi- 
cating liquors, or the opening or keeping open of 
any premises for the sale, is prohibited during cer- 
tain hours or times on Sunday, are now extended 
to the whole of Sunday in all places except those 
mentioned in which the hours are to be till two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and after the hour of 
seven in the evening of Sunday. The provisions in 
force as to selling, or purchasing, or being present 
during the prohibited hours, are extended, with 
the exceptions mentioned, to the whole of Sunday. 
The Act is not to apply to sales of intoxicants to 
lodgers, or to packet-boats, or canteens, and is not 
to preclude the sale at any time ata railway station 
of intoxicating liquors on the arrival or departure 
of trains, or to bona fide travellers as described in 
the Licensing Act of 1874. On the day the Act 
terminates the provisions of any Act in force will 
be revived as to the sale of liquors on Sunday, and 
take effect as if this Act had not been passed. 


Spurious Drcrees.—Dr. Jürgens, Dean of the 
Medical Faculty of the University of Tiibingen, 
has printed and circulated a letter of which the 
Times prints a translation. The learned dean's 
correspondent is a Mr. T. Blyth, who wrote the 
other day ‘‘to take the liberty of informing” Dr. 
Jiirgens that he bal several candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine ; ‘‘ but they do not,” 
he added, feel inclined to risk the unavoidable 
expenses unless they can obtain the guarantee of 
receiving the doctor's diploma.” All the candidates, 
the dean is assured, are properly qualified accord- 
ing to English law,” but several of them have been 
already in practice for years, and ‘‘for that reason 
experience some scruple at submitting to an exami- 
nation. Each candidate, however, will send you a 
legalised copy of the diploma in his possession, 
together with the usual honorarium (with some- 
thing extra to be added). Further, each of my 
clients will submit some thesis, or, if it should be 
deemed desirable, would undergo some modified 


examination of a practical character, but in 
the English language.” What Mr. Blyth 
means by an examination,“ however, ap- 


ears in the ensuing sentences which show that 

e desires it to conform as nearly as possible to the 
race in the child’s story, in which each of the com- 
petitors received a prize. All the writer's “ clients” 
come to him, he says, ‘‘ prepared for the examina- 
tion; and, as a rule, | can guarantee that such can- 
didates will be possessed of the qualifications re- 
quired.” But there must be no pedantic insistence 
on the theory that the submission of a candidate to 
an examination presupposes a liability to rejection ; 
and Dr. Jiirgens’ correspondent declares, with 


roper firmness, that he can send up no candi- 
— unless he is previously assure 


that the as 
diploma shall be granted them,” He concludes by | 


— the dean to take his communication into 
consideration, and to name the precise sum for 
which he stipulates.” By giving publicity to this 
letter the Medical Faculty of Tubingen trust to 
be relieved, in common with all other faculties of all 
other German universities, of further solicitations 
of this character ; and we trust that the correspon- 
dence will attract notice elsewhere than in Germany, 
—Pali Mali Gazette. 


THe Drink Trarric IN Liverroot.—At the 
recent licensing session of the borough of Liver- 
pool, the Rev. R. H. Lundie and another gen- 
tleman waited on the magistrates and presented 
them with the following memorial, signed by 
ministers of the Gospel, medical men, merchants, 
and bankers :—‘‘ To the worshipful the magistrates 
of the borough of Liverpool. The memorial of the 
undersigned ratepayers humbly showeth :—First— 
That they regard the provisions of the recent 
Licensing Act relating to endorsements as affording 
the means of gradually suppressing the worst-con- 
ducted of the public-houses in this town ; that they 
observe with regret that said provision has become 
almost a dead-letter ; that they are aware of the 
difficulties which lie in the way of the Bench in 
this matter, but are of opinion that these difficul- 
ties are not invincible, and for the best interest of 
the inhabitants should be combated and overcome, 
Second—That they look with gratification upon the 
diminution of drunkenness during the year 1877, in 
so far as this can be measured by the numbers of 
persons apprehended in a state of intoxication by 
the police; that they regard as one of the factors 
which have led to this result the action of the 
public-house inspectors ; that they are at the same 
time persuaded that the number of inspectors is 
greatly too small for the effective supervision of the 
public and beer houses of this town; that their 
persons are known to the publicans, and their ap- 
proach may be easily intimated, and their visits 
prepared for, the smallness of the staff preventing 
desirable changes of district ; that, in addition to 
the increase of the local staff, it is, in the opinion 
of your memorialists, desirable that a central staff 
of superior and arg ro inspecting officers should 
be at the command of the Home Office, with a view 
to effectual co-operation with the local authorities 
in this and other towns, and that your memorialists 
respectfully beg the consideration of this subject 
by your worships. Third—That they rejoice that 
the already excessive number of public-houses are 
not being increased, but at the same time they 
crave of their worships such protection for the 
community as the law provides against the prac- 
tical increase of drinking facilities through the 
enlargement of licensed premises and the extension 
of bar accommodation, and against the intrusion of 
A on reluctant and over - supplied popu- 
ations by the well-known methods adopted to 
secure removals, In respectfully submitting these 
views your memorialists claim your indulgence ; 
but, persuaded as they are that drunkenness is the 
cause of much of the crime, poverty, degradation, 
and misery which are the reproach of the town, 
they are compelled to give expression to their con- 
viction on this great question.” The magistrates 
in reply said the matter should receive their atten- 
tion, and advised the deputation to address them- 
selves to the county magistrates in order that there 
should be an assimilation of hours in county and 
borough. 

THe Plaxrr Vuican.—The Chicago Times 
publisbes an account of Professor Watson's 
observation of the intra-Mercurial plaret, given by 
him to a reporter of that journal, who had inter- 
viewed him. Having stated that he went to 
Wyoming for the exclusive purpose of looking 
for the supposed planet between — and the 
sun, he went on to say— ISawa star of four and 
a half magnitude which had a decided disc, and 
was in a position in which there was no known 
star. I looked particularly to see whether there 
was any elongation such as would be expected if it 
were a comet in that position with respect to the 
sun; but it had none. The brief period of the 
observations did not permit me to change the power 
of the telescope. Having found the object it was 
important to get its position. The method which 
I employed obviates entirely the danger of error 
from wrong circle readin In place of the usual 
hour and declination circles I substituted discs 
covered with cardboard, and by means of a pointer 
the place of an object was marked by a sharp 
pencil, In this way I recorded the positions of the 
planet, a neighbouring star, and the sun. And 
these paper circles can now be placed upon a 
dividing engine and read with entire accuracy. 
Professor 1 of Washington, and Mr. 
Lockyer, of England, verified the relative positions 
of the sun and the planet as shown on these circles 
before the instrument was disturbed, Until I retarn 
to Aon Arbour I cannot make any calculations to 
determine whether this object is identical with the 
reported small spots seen upon the sun, which may 
have been due to the transit of an intra-Mercurial 
planet across its disc.” He believed that he would 
see Vulcan. I was satisfied that there was a 
planet within the orbit of Mercury, just as I am 
satisfied that there is outside the orbit of Neptune. 
The perturbations of those planets and some other 

henomena cannot be explained on any other 

pothesis. So when I went there I fixed on my 
plan and stuck to it. I determined to sweep south 
of the sun, and to keep within a small space. We 
had bat three and a half minutes, and the 
time was too short to try to get over too great 
e. I meant to search that much thoroughly, 
and so reduce the amount for future astronomers 
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should I not succeed. It was on the fifth sweep that 


I saw the object. It seemed about as large as a 
two-shilling piece, did not have so many rays as a 
star, and was without the elongation of a comet. 
As soon as I saw it my attention was attracted. I 
next felt certain I had found what I was lookin 

for.” He was glad to learn that Professor Swift, o 
Rochester, thinks that he also had found the same 
object, for ‘‘ Swift’s discovery strengthens the facts 
of the planet's existence and its discovery.” The 
following is Mr. Swift’s account of his observation 
of this planet at Denver City, as given to the 
Rochester Democrat :—‘‘ About one minute after 
totality two stars caught my eye, about three 
degrees, by estimation, south-west of the sun. I 
saw them twice, and attempted a third observation, 
but a small cloud obscured the locality. The stars 
were both of the fifth magnitude, and but one is on 
the chart of theheavens. This star I recognised as 
Theta in Cancer: The two stars were about eight 
minutes apart. There is no such configuration of 
stars in the constellation of Cancer. I have no 
doubt that the unknown star is an intra-Mercurial 
planet, and am also inclined to believe that there 
may be more than one such planet. ie ee 
possessed a comet eye-piece of very flat and large 
field, and distinct to the very edge. The 
corona was unusually extensive. The greatest pro- 
longation was in the direction of the moon’s path 
across the sun, and, as drawn by some of the 
parties, extended on each side of the sun to a dis- 
tance of more than three million miles. The 
pencils of light were radial mostly, though some of 
them were curved.” 


Glennings. 


— — 


„Neal and Pray, Publishers and Book binders. 
A Speciality made of Religious Publications, is the 
sign over the door of a Wiliamsburg firm. 

A Highland Sunday-school boy was asked by the 
superintendent if his father was a Christian. Yes, 
sir,” he replied, but he is not working at it 
much. 

At acatechetical examination in Scotland, a little 
girl was asked, ‘‘ Why did the Israelites make a 
golden calf?” She answered, ‘‘They hadna as 
muckle siller as wad made a coo.” 

An old Highland clergyman, who had received 
eeveral calls, asked his servant where he should go. 
The servant said, Go where there is most sin, 
sir.” The preacher concluded that was good advice, 
and went where there was most money. 

„Whisky is your greatest enemy,” said a minister 
to Deacon Jones. But,” said Jones, don't the 
Bible say, Mr. Preacher, that we are to love our 
enemies?” Oh, yes, Deacon Jones; but it don’t 
say we are to swallow them! 

An Irishman, on being asked why there was no 
record or trace of any of his race being found in 
Noah’s Ark, replied that all his countrymen at that 
time were very rich, and had boats of their own. 
„And, besides, he added, they would not sail 
with beasts, anyhow, as old Noah did.“ 

An English} artist travelling through Scotland, 
had occasion to remain over Sunday in a small 
town in the North. To while away the time he 
was taking a walk, when the ruins of a castle met 
his eye. e asked a person who was passing to be 
80 = as to tell him the name of the castle. The 
reply rather startled him: It's no’ the day to be 
spierin’ sic things.” 

We heard a good story of a Boston deacon the 
other day. On a recent Sabbath, as the house was 
warm, he rose in the midst of the sermon to take 
off his overcoat. Unfortunately the work was a 
little overdone, as two coats came off instead of 
one, and our friend, at the close of the service, was 

e the subject of a good joke from a young lady, 
who told him she supposed at the moment that 
he di so sharply with the minister on some 
theological point in the sermon, that he was about 
to march up to the pulpit and ask satisfaction on 
the spot. 

A Goop Uss or P’s.—An American paper thus 
indulges in the use of P’s.—Persons who patronise 
papers should pay promptly, for the pecuniary 
prospects of the Press have peculiar power, in 
pushing forward public prosperity. If the printer 
is paid promptly and his pocket-book kept plethoric 
by prompt-paying patrons, he puts his pen to paper 
in peace ; he paints his pictures of passing events 
in more pleasant colours, and the perusal of his 
paper is of more pleasure to his people. Paste 
this piece of proverbial philosophy in some place 
where all persons can perceive it. Be pl also 
to ponder upon thyself patiently and perseveringly 
and profitab v. persistently practise its precepts 
perpetually.’ 

A Sone in THe Nicut.— tly, at 6 social 
gathering, Bishop Harris was invited to sing. He 

eclined, but told the following incident as illus- 
trative of his talent in that line :—‘“ During his 
journey through Palestine, one evening, after he 
and Mr. Spencer, who occupied the tent with him, 
had gone to bed, the bishop began humming a tune 
of the olden time, call New Durham. Mr. 
- pay joined in, and the two began singing a verse 
of one of our familiar hymns. Before the verse 
was finished a donkey just outside the tent brayed, 
as only a doukey in the East can bray. While the 
hills of Judwa were sending back the echoes of this 
most extraordinary and untimely performance of 
the donkey, the Arab dragoman put his head inside 
the tent, and apologising for his donkey, said, Ha; 
yen sing one tune he think he know. - American 

aper, 


Perverted Incenvuiry.—Herr Otto Frankenan, 
an ingenious German, has invented a purse which 
contains a revolverin one of its divisions, so arranged 
that it can be fired with extreme readiness. Havin 
the appearance of a thick portemonnaie, the pisto 
is secured to the metal framework on the left-hand 
side, while on the right there are the ordinary 
pockets for money. A spring in the framework 
opens a trap-door and discloses the muzzle, and at 
the same moment the trigger falls down from below. 
The revolver has five chambers, and, like Rob 
Roy’s purse, the idea of the inventor is not only to 
afford a means of carrying a pistol without display- 
ing it, but also that a thief may be shot in the very 
act of abstracting the money from the purse. The 
mechanism is said to be very simple, and to work 
easily. The pistol can be levelled with accuracy, 
and there is no danger of its discharging when the 
purse is used for its ordinary purpose, 


Pcirit PLactarisms.—A clergyman of Scottish 
birth and training contributes an article on this sub- 
ject to a Philadelphia journal. Hestates that when 

e was a young man, a certain popular probationer, 
in connection with one of the Presbyterian denomi- 
nations, received no fewer than twenty-one calls 
from as many congregations. After his death a 
volume of his sermons was published, but it was 
discovered that a great number of them were 

lagiarisms. A student delivered a trial discourse 
in a Scottish divinity hall. Charged by one of his 
fellow-students with plagiarism, he coolly replied, 

**] wrote my sermon with inverted commas.” ‘‘ But 
how,” exclaimed his fellow-student, ‘‘could your 
inverted commas be discovered by the Professor?” 
Did you not observe,” replied the unabashed thief, 
that I turned up my tongue twice, in imitation of 
inverted commas, when I commenced my discourse, 
and turned down my tongue twice, at the other 
side of my mouth, when I had finished my sermon.” 
Another student was charged with plagiarising when 

reaching a trial discourse before his Presbytery. 
he student stoutly denied the charge. To make 
good his assertion, his accuser hurried home and 
ape returned with a volume of the sermons of 

e celebrated Jay, of Bath, and read what the 
student had just delivered. I never saw Jay’s 
sermons,” said the student, but I have delivered 
what I heard from the lips of the Rev. Dr. ——, 
who lately preached from the text which the Pres- 
bytery has assigned me. I took copious notes and 
have availed myself of them to-day.” It thus 
turned out that a venerable member of the Presby- 
tery had been helping himself to the fruit of the 
labours of the eloquent Jay of Bath. 


Births, Marringes, and Benths, 
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MARRIAGES. 


HADDIN—PEARSON —Aug. 27, at No. 3, Broomperk- 
terrace, Dennistoun, Glasgow, by the Rev. R. M. Mac- 
Inves (the uncle of the bride), of Darliogton-place United 
Presbyterian Church, Ayr, Andrew Aitken Haddin, C. K., 
to Mary, only daughter of George Pearson, stationer, 
Glasgow. 


WIGNER—TURNBULL—Ang. 27, at Brockley-road 
Chapel, by the Rev. J. T. Wigner, father of the bride- 
groom, John Murch Wigucr, B. A., of Brovkley-road, S. E., 
to Ellen, daughter of the late T. Turnbull, of Lewisham 
High. road. 

BANBURY—SPRENT.—Aug. 28, at the Congregati nal 
Chapel, Guildford, by the Rev. Keith Walden, John 
Banbury, of Woodstock, to Louisa, younzest daughter of 
the late George Sprent, of Guildfor |. 

1 ee ao, 28, at the Welworth-road 
Baptist Chapel, by the Rev. Wm. Howieson, Walter, the 
3 of the late Mr. Henry Glover, of Shrews- 

ury, to Alice, younger daughter of Mr. Thomas Harding, 
of Walworth, and one of the guardians of St. Saviour’s 
Union, Southwark. 

SW ANN—SPENCE.—Aug. 29, at the Methodist Free 
Church, Oxford-road Manchester, by the Kev. Arthur J. 
Walkden, of Halifax, John Dixon, eldest son of Joseph 
Swann, of Newton-le-Willows, to Mary Jane, the eldest 
daughter of Peter Spence, Ardwick. 


DEATHS. 


MORTIMER.—Aung,. 22, at Runton, near Cromer, Favell 
Lee, widow of the late Rev. Thomas Mortimer (authoress 
of “The Peep of Day,“ &c.), aged 76. 

FREEMAN,—Aug. 24, at Worthing, after a short illne 8, 
William Freeman, of London-road, Maldon, Essex, aged 75. 
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Tue Medical proſestion are now ordering Cadbury's 
Cocoa Essence in thousands of cases, because it contains 
more nutritious and flesh-forming elements than any other 
beverage, and is preferable to the thick starchy Cocoa ordi- 
narily sold, When you ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence be 
sure that you get it, as shopkeepers often push imitations for 
the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen. Paris 
depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honoré, 
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Perrection.—Mas, 8. A. ALLEN’s Wontp's Harr 
RESTORER is offered to the public with full confidence in its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world. Over forty 
years the favourite and never-feiling preparation to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth. The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 
removed, fold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Reckitr’s Paris Brun. — The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—viz., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to sce 


|“ Reckitt’s Paris lue oa each packet. 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
inconvenjence, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhcea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma, Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrheea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
out, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants, 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, f 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are f 

* free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.— Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry's Food has led « 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods, However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.8 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible — from — oy r 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, ility, and swellings 
over 922855 my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 


nervousness, | sleep well, feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
0 


say | am like a new man— nothing 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 

and accept 3! 170 best thanks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY, 
“| am happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ale DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My lege have acquired strength and nimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
in short, | feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make ens parece on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened, In be 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &¢.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde. 
scribable agon —— dyspepsia, a — N 
constipation, flat spasms, sick poss, vomitiu 
Du Barry's Food Mk IA JOLLY. * 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES. 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
in consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was 
unable to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant s 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, English as 


well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. Ia perfect 
despair | took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself agsin, and able 
to make and receive visits aud resume my social position,— 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
| Cramp, Ki , and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimouial.—*“‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and su in many cases, all 
hinds of medicines. It is icularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined it of 4. as also in diarrhcea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, kidneys and b , and 
hemorrhoids,—Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine 
and Practical M.D.” 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

“DU RBARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be bi „it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years, 
I have never felt so comfortable as | do now.—J, COM: 
PAKET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-Lsles.“ 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tira, 
Ib., at 28.; of lib., 36. Gd.; Ab., Ge.; Sib, 146. 12ib, 
32s8.; 24lb., GOs. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder in tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 38. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s, ; 
576 cups, 64s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 


They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves. 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heard. 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, cr 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobaceo 
or drinking. ‘They imiprove the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustaining than even meat,—ilb., 38. d.; 2ih., Ge. ; 
bib. 148. 12ib., 326. 24lb, GOs, 

EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 

77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Rue Montague de la Cour, Brussels; 
2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienns ; 
aud at the Grocers and Ohemists in every town. 
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Errs's Cocoa — GATT TUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the rations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nonrished frame.“ Civil Service Gazette. 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 

Viotet Inx.—A — bottle of Judson’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water.“ Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? Iu a pailful of water small woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes, Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, ,sixpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 

Ho.Litoway’s Pitis.—Invalids distracted by indigestion 
and discouraged in their search for its remedy should make 
trial of this never-failing medicine. A lady, long à wartyr 
to dyspeptic tortures, writes that Holloway’s Pills made her 
feel as if a burden had been taken off her. Her spine, 
formerly low, bave greatly improved; her capricious appetite 
has given place to healthy hunger; her dull, sick headache 
has departed, and gradually so marvellous a change has been 
effected, that she is altogether a new creature, and again fit 
for her duties. These Pils may be administered with safety 
to the most delicate. They never act harshly, nor do they 
ever induce weakuess ; they rightly direct deranged, and 
control excessive, action. 


Adbertisements, 


— 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Vy SSS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E C., having 
had many p ears experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 
212 and RESIDENCE at Brighton. 
Central position. Near to Pavilion, Aquarium, and 

Piers. Sea view. Liberal table. Every home couwfort. 
Terms on * to Mr. and Mrs, Box, 58, Old Stein, 


und, 17 and 18, Castle-square, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A, 
The MICHAELMAS TERM, 1878, will begin for NEW 
PUPILS on TUESDAY, Serremper 24th, at 9.30 a.m. 
The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of several other railways. 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or 
im positions, 
rospectuses may be obtained from the Office of the 


College. 
TALFOURD ELT, M. A., Secretary. 


| | NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


STUDENTS of University College RESIDE in the Hall 
under Collegiate discipline. 


Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., may be 
21 on application to the Principal or the Secretary, at 
the Hall. 


Evucariox FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
36, HILLDROP ROAD, TUFNELL PARK, 
LON 


* * * 


— 


Principals—The Misses HEWITT. 


Assisted by a staff of Governesses, and the following eminent 
Professors :— 


E Mr. J. Baptiste CALKIN, 
D M. pe LAMARTINIERE, B. A., LL.B. 
D FRAULEIN HOLST. 

RE ESET Be Mr. W. Bo.ton. 
. Madame Di TEGNONE. 
Calisthenics........... Professor MUNDAY. 
1 Mr. W. Winn and Miss V. Puilirs 


(Royal Academy of Music). 


The school year is divided into Three Terms. 

The NEXT TERM will commence SE PT. 23. 

Toe Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospectuses, 
and to give the names of referees on application. 


OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD. 


For some years past nearly every pupil of an age for 
Examination has obtained a Certificate proportioned to his 
lace in the School, and the advanced pupils have gained 

onours and Prises. 

The House and School arrangements are all that can be 


esired 
The NEXT TERM begins on Wepnespay, the 18th. 
For pruspectus apply to 

G. F. H. SYKES, B.A. 


Tun VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE, 
Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON, 


The NEXT TERM will begin on TUESDAY, Sxrr. 17. 
Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


HE MISSES SMITH, who are assisted by 
Professors, RECEIVE SIX YOUNG LADIES into 


their Home. 
Preparation for Public TWO 


VACANCIES. 
J, Stanley Villas, St. James’s-road, West Croydon. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 


d 


the Examinations. 


The Reports, containing the Revised Regulations and 
Subjects for the Examinations, commencing May 12, 1879, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary for the Local Examinations, 


Rev. CHAS, I. POYNTING, Fallowfield, 
Mauchester. 


| healthiest districts of En 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— K 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council 
the Philological Society, e., Ke. 
Vice-MasTEer— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
and Philosophical Boeiety of Man- 


* 
if 


Member of the Li 

chester, Member of the London Mathemati Society, 

formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Aireda‘e 

College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

JAMES A, H. MURRAY Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A., 
F. E. I. S. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., Kc. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hell, Cambridge; also B.A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Prizeman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Eszq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Eac.,/8.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLBBACH, Esq, B.A. Lond. 

* Resipent—Miss CUUKE. 

MICHAEELMAS TERM commences THURSDAY, 
SzrTremier 19, 1878. 

Fo: Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev, 
R. H MARTEN, B. A. Lee, S. E 

COLLEGE. 


O;. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Two Scholarships, each of the value of £130, and one of 
£50, will be offered for open competition on September 25th. 
One of those of £130 is 'imited to candidates under 25 years 
of age, the other to candidates under 20 years of sge. 

Subjects—Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics. 

The subjects (from which candidates may select) for the 
Scholarship of £50 are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of 
the following languages—Greek, French, German, 

The successful candidates will in each case be required to 
enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

For particulars and former papers, application may be 
made, personally or by letter, to the Warden of the College, 
at his house, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


AUTICAL EDUCATION,—The THAMES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, H. u S. 
WORCESTER, off Greenhithe, Kent, managed by a Com- 
mittee of London Shipowners, Merchants, and Captains. 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS intended for the sea admitted 
from Eleven to Sixteen years of age. 
The NEXT TERM Commences SerrempBer 19th. 
Prospectus on application to W. M. Bullivant, Hon, Sec. 
72, Mark-lane, London, E.. 


ISS PENN and FRAULEIN ESSER will, 

D. V., REMOVE their SCHOOL, after the Summer 

holidays, to GROVE HOUSE, UPPER CLAPTON. 
A detached Residence, standing in its own Grounds, 

VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Morning Pupils re- 

ceived.—For particulars, apply by letter to 16, Champion 


Place, Upper Clapton, London, N. E 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 
Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English aud Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


— — 


COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME), 
The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 


the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 


metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 


Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh. 

ROVE HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Forty miles from London. 

School for the daughters of gentlemen. House large, airy, 
and healthily situated. Special attention given to languages. 
Great success in preparing pupils for College of Preceptors’ 
Examinations, several having lately passed First Class, First 
Division, with special certificates, and one with honours, 

Terms from Thirty to Forty Guineas. Applications to be 
addressed to the Misses Ashley, as above. 


IGHBURY HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON.- 
THE-SEA.—BOYS PREPARED for Commerce, 
Public Schools, or the Universities. Upper, Middle, and 
Preparatory Departments. Seven resident masters. The 
junior division taught by ladies. Delicate boys requiring a 
mild climate receive every kindness and constant care.—For 
prospectus, apply to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal. The 
AUtUMN TEKM commences Sept. 21. 
114111 HIGH SCHOOL 
Principal—Rev. W. MERCER, B. A, Cantab. 
(Author of “ Why the Cross of Christ?) 
Assisted by an efficient Staff of Masters, 
A Resident Foreign Master. 

Parents having boys who need special care, and who would 
be likely to receive benefit from the thoroughly bracin 
atmosphere of this pretty little inland watering-place, woul 
do — to send for prospectus. Terms moderate. 


EDUCATION. 
CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 


d. References. 
. STEWART, LL.D., Principal, 


—— eee ee 


| 


1 DEPENDENT TAUNTON, 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master — T. POWELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


COLLEGE, 


— ——eD. 


Pupils 2 for the Cambridge Iocal and London 
University Examinations, and aleo for Commercial life 
Three Pupils passed the last Matriculation Examination, and 
one the last B.A. Examination of London University—all in 
the first division. The excellence of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrangements is attested by the good health which 
has prevailed. The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is supplied with Gymnastic Apparatus and 
spacious Swimming Bath. te study rooms are pro- 
vided for * reparing for examinations. Exhibitions 
0 


vary from 40 per annum. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
* 23 „ has been OPENED, in 
a separate building and with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. ‘MILNE. Periodical examinations — 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 
Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 


The College REOPENS Avausrt 9th. 
For pay mony or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILnz, or to the Secretary, 
Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Hab Maerz 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
— College, London, Fellow of University College, 
ndon, 


Seconp Master— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 O 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a — — mnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the — aa Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jury 3lst. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, IAR WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLisuep 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 


petent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 


J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrivei building, 
where. . . nothing has been « to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dorm Hries, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that | have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 

thiness.”"—- Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Midsummer, 1874. 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 

tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, Tue 

Playground ha been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches ot a souad 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 

UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 

Select Board and residence in a Minister's house. 


comforts. 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


Home 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, 


near BIRMINGHAM. 
Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, 
Aided by an Efficient Staff of Resident and Visitiog 


Masters. 
The AUTUMN TERM will Commence on TUESDAY, 


SepTeMBER 17TH. 


EE 


MARGATE. 


for YOUNG LADIES. 


3 


Thorough Education, Cheerful, Healthful Home, Good 


Table, Motherly Care. . ail 
Every attention to ladylike training. Terms moderate. 
Address Mrs. Wall, Benyon House, St. Peter s-road, 


Margate. 


— 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACAD EM V. 
8 ASHTON-UNDERKR-LTNE. 
blished 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
= &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


en~, 


Sept, 4, 1878. 


— 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, containing lofty 
school rooms, and standing in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

la this School the course of instruction is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

References permitted to parents of present and former 
pupila, Terms 20 and 22 guineas per annum, 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
examinations by resident graduates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington Science 
and Art. There area few VACANCIES. Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to30 guineas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 
IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 
1 Islington, London, begs to inform Munisters and 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated om a very much improved 
ay Ministers and committees waited upon. T. B. 
as had 25 years’ practical experience. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at Special Prices for Cash (saving from 
25 to 50 per cent.). 
Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction—Perfect, 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, and Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free, 


86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Sourn Kenstinoron, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 


— — ee 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000, . 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
5 per Cent. for Ont Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the pe y Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


BI OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected, 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 


Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


— 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Srreer, Liverpoo., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition 
have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACOIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBCAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and Back. 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1000 if Killed, or £6 
per week if laid up by Injury during the Double Journey. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for Own, Turer, or Twe_vr 
Morus, on moderate terms. 


Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, 
or at the 


Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION, 


ESIGNS for CHAPELS and SCHOOLS, 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL, Perfect in 
ACOUSTICS, WARMING, and VENTILATION, 


WILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, 36, Coney-street, York 
HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: It is the most wonderful lictle 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constautly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
. — to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with t 


* GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’8 NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony ef 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” avd “un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative end Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s 6d. 


— 


Pamphlet, post free for 3d. in stampa, 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 

IHREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM,, 

IN DIGESTION, and various other Complaints, by means 
of “ HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” 


From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison-road, Kensington. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 
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Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, having completed in all 
the Departments of their Establishment the necessary 
arrangements for the SUMMER SEASUN, beg respectfully to 
announce that the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


inspection. 
SUMMER SUITS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 


CLass 
_d C D E 2 G i I 
36s. | 428. 506 | GUe. | 758. | Sls. | Uae. | 102s. | 1lGe 


1116 POLYTECHNIC,—CYPRUS, _ its 

history and characteristics, by Mr. W. H. Go_pina. 
This Lecture and the Dissolving Views with which it is 
illustrated have been prepared from the most reliable sources 
especially for the Polytechuic.—THE MICROPHONE and 
TELEPHONE, with many interesting experiments in 
Electrical and Acoustical Science, by Mr. J. L. Kine.— 
THE GIANT PLATE MACHINE, DUBUSCQ’S 
CHROMATIC FOUNTAIN, T®LEPHONIC COM. 
MUNICATION with the DIVER, &c, THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. L. KINOG.— THE KAFFIR 
WARK, by Mr. W. R. May.—Prof. Perprer’s interesting and 
instructive Sanitary Lectures, entitled PURE AIR, PURE 
FOOD, and PURE WATER.—Prof. GARRISON on the 
EVOLUTION of SPECIES.—Concludiog daily at Four 
and Nine with a MUSICAL JUMBLE and THE BABES 
IN THE WOOD, by Mr. Se_ymMour SmitH,.—Admission 
to the whole, Ils. Open at ‘lwelveand Seven, Carriages ai 
Vive and Ten. 


— — — 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binkseck BuiILpINe Sociaty, 20 and 
80, Southampton- buildings, Chancery- lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.— Apply at the Office of the BinKBECK FREEHOLD 

* Socizrx, 29 and 30 Southampton- buildings, Chan- 
cery- lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BRK Bawnx, 29 and 30, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT- Managir. 


VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 

| 688. | S3s. | Vis. | 1046. | 112s. | 180s 
EVENING DRESS. 
| 648. | Ths. | 86s. 


SUMMER COATS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
{766d | 2is. | 28s. | 338. | 48. | 450 | 558. | 60s. | 70s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 


=_T = 1 = 1 42s. 1 60s. | 55s. | 650. | 708. | B40, 
EVENING DRESS. 


— | — | — | 99s. | 107s. | 1218 


— — — — 


Sen. | 458. 


SUMMER OVERCOATS. 
DRIVING, WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 
Zis. | 286. | 383. | 428. | 50s. | 55s. | 65s. | 70s. 843. 
SUMMER. 
“Bis. | 286. | 388. | 428, | 608. | 668. | — | — | 
“ULSTER” AND TRAVELLING. 
‘BOs. | 428. | 50s. | 60s. | 708. | 758. | S48. | — | — 
SUMMER TROUSERS. 
Tweeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 
125.6d | 13s. | 14s. | 17s. 6d. | =. | 24s. | 26s. | 266. | 808. 
WAISTCOATS. 
Thibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superfines, Ke. 


| 50s. | GOa. 


7s. | Ss. | 8. d iis. | 128. | 13s. | 14s. | 15s. 


— — 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
The WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS. 
Ide. | 208. | 248. | 285. | Bis. | 36s. | 408. | — | — 
Prices of Boys’ Suits vary according to height. 
The WEAR-RESISTING”’ FABRICS (REGD.) 


Are remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 


resolving itself into an important economy in domestic | 
| expenditure. These Fabrics are equally rerviceable for | 


GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAVELLING SCIIS. 
Patterns Post Free. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axv er, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


K O O D of HEAL T H. 
8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipa ion, 
and their attendaut Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 


celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medicine, 
Sole Wholesale Agents, Edwards and Son, 157, Queen 
Victoria-street (late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold 
retail by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 
(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and N cures the most obstinate corns. All 
sufferers should try it Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 
for 15 stamps.—LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 


London, 
DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family ed ines have had a continually - 
increasing sale throughout .ae United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Cousumption, Rheumatiem, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Di sof the Nervous System, 
«whether —— from sedentary mode of lifo, unhealthy 


ubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The Oriental Pills are sold iw boxes at ls. Id. and 40 6d, 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end lis. each, 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to health and thus proiong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, rough. Ccn- 
cerning this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will Le an incaltulabie boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squilla are too often invoked +o 

ve relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
— of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root o the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM |: 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from cpium and squills, not 
only aliays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success iu Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Iufluenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
aud all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, r 

„„ Invalide should read Crosby’s rue Treatise ou “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of whwh cea be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


“NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 


Deuteronomy, chap. ii., verse 23. 


CARESS WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 


t be too highly recommended. 
or 8 Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 


it is a never-failing and permavent cure, 
It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 
Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 


Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Clears the Blood — Matter, 


From whatever cause arising. 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 


tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Propristor solicits sufferers to give it a ul 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases containing siz 
times the quantity, 118. each —eulticient to effect a permanect 
cure in the great majority of long-ttauding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDOR® 
throughout the United Kingdow and the world, or seal to 
auy address on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincol: . 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 
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BEST FOOD eee the Hight | 
Amount of Nourishment 
ata ti ae 
Healthy Mother’s Milk. INFANT N Form. 
SAVORY & MOORE, Gee 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


JELLIES. 


A New and Economical Recipe for making Jellies 
without Lemons or Eggs, or the trouble of straining, 
is now enclosed in every Packet of 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
which may be obtained from Druggists, Grocers 
Italian Warehousemen, &c.; of whom may also be 
obtained 


NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
in 3d. and 6d. packets for use as directed in the 
Recipe, A 3d, packet is sufficient for one quart of 
Jelly. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


1 hö 


deer 
PAYSANDU OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Preesure yields 25 per cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
The a oma more thoroughly extracted. 

Ready weighed int» quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into balf and quarter ounces, thus insuring 
exacti‘ude in giving out to servants. 
* Compressing Tea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 

ucing the freight. . 

Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. Inva'uable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 

Iusti ut.ons, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (LIMITED). Offices: 27, Mincing-lane (where all communications must be 
addressed); Duty Paid Warehouse, 36, Southwark Street, London, 8. E.; Bonded Warehouse, Butler’s Wharf. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-ttreet, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 1 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND COLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


SUMMER DELICACY. \(NROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 


BROWN AND POLSON'S | “ss — | 
CORN FLOUR . in Imperial Pst td ua 
13 THE MOST AGREEABLE AND — 5 . - 
Most Wholesome Accompaniment for P VEE Hm in MALE nn 


STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS. APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 
129 GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 
Reflecto- Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker, 8 AU CES for FISH, GAME, &c. 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, . 
HKarringtou-road, S. W. 


— Potten MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
KAYE's PURIFY THE BLOOD, ‘and jars. 


CLEANSE FROM DISEASE, Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


YW ORSDELL'S REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, SOUPS. 


| 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE 
P. LLS. | IMPROVE DIGESTION, J from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar 3 
ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
4 * Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 
May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 
Sold Every where. NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
* the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— pee nan nen came teh 


More cures of Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, and — 2 
Diseares of the Chest and Lungs, From Mr. Morris, 187, 0 ROS 8 E & BLA C KWELL’S 
West Derby-road, Liverpool: —“ During many trying winters Genuine Manufactures bear their names and address 
much buwan hfe has been rendered free from misery and en the labels, aud may be obtained of Grocers 
Peli; an many, saved from suffering, wll never forget Dr. and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 
1..cock’s Waf.rs.” Soi at I,. 13d. per box. 


— ry\O THE DEAF.— The Rev. E. J. Strverron’s 
1 E MOVING or WAREHOUSING AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness reheved imme- 

FURNITURE, &c. A plication should be made tc | diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persons 
the BEDFORD PANTECH Ni ON COMPANY (Limited) | to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
for thew Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway | bess. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, | Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Albert 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. House, Pack-street, Nottingham. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — * — — 


— — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S UININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
merustations tartar on teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 286. 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
— — =. ee It — ob * — 
torily, i 4 natural colour; roug 
dented Go baad from scurf, and causes the wth of — 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


W OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,—A fluid 
combination for Derangement ef the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight tion, By gently stimuiating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
sia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removin bile. — Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. SJ. and 4*, enen. Sold by all Chemists. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITR'“ S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limirtsgop. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, requiring 
no steel spring round the poe, is recommended for 
the following peculiarities and advantages: — let. Facility 
of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom from liability 
to chafe or excoriate; rd. It may be won with 
equal comfort in any position of the y, by night cr 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 

ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 

ed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
1 by the followi i Surgeons :—Sir 

m y ollowing eminent s :—Si 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of pere ‘2 
—1 1 ——— od og Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
Guthri — ¢ to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. — . Eeq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospi ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
er ne Magdalen Hesl, J. Blinard — oe” 
Surgeon tot ospital; I. ; - 

the London Hospital; W. J. Pishes 


others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the bips, 
to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 268. 6d., and 3)s 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 818. 6d, 428., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the best iuventioa for Dt r aud pe. 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, oo Yee henge ¥ t — 
rous, light in texture, inexpensive, is drawn o 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 1Us., ard 
168. each. Postage, free. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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CROGGON 
BUILDERS OF IRON 


AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
2, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND AT LIVERPOOL & GLASGOW: 


AND OO. 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


HEAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


is the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


[Catalogue Post Free. 


BROOK'S = spwyye COTTONS. 


Patent Glace Thread. 


Crochet and Tatting 
Cotton. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Osty Paz Most, London, 1851. 
Only First Class Prize 


Paris, 1855 
Prise Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The 292 


oma of Honour, 


ienna, 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and 
general excellence of the Crochet, 
Embroidery and Sewing Cotton. 


Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Medal, 


18738. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. Linstgeap, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON, 


UPERIOR CARTES DE VISITE 
(from life) per 5s, Dosen. 


Unsurpassed by any House in London, Are taken in the 
exquisite and elegant French style by the 


IMPERIAL FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


352, STRAND, W. C. (opposite Waterloo-bridge). 


Club Portraits of various sizes. A Liberal Commission 
given to Promoters of Clubs. Outdoor Photography in all 
its branches. Family Portraits, Works of Art, &c, copied, 
enlarged or diminished to any size. Lockets, Brooches, and 
Miniatures highly coloured. Private Dressing-rooms for 
ladies, N.B.—A Proof sent to ensure perfect satisfaction, 
Ait taught. Keductions made to Families, Schools, Volun- 
teers, parties, Ke. Established 1856. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 
EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 

SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3-6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 388; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. ve universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHA and CO.’8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEILR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES—COMET, 84s. ; 
“~EPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot. Machines Exchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


— — 


and 5s. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


KINAHAN’s LL wHISKY. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 

Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universelly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HAss ALL says—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD 8TREET, W. 


Bi FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 24., 4d., 1s., 28. 64., 


Sold only in Packets and 
the Name 


HE SCIENCE of WASHING.—The 
Fortuight’s Family Washing may be positively done 
in Four Hours, as certified by numerous delighted pur- 
chasers, by using Harper Twelvetrees’ World-renowned 
“VILLA” WASHER, WRINGER, and MANGLER 
Three Machines in one), £5 5s.; or by Harper Iwelvetrees 
AGIC PRIZE WASHER, 216. The delight of thousands 
of households, Carriage paid ; free trial ; easy terms. Harper 
Twelvetrees, Laundry Machinist, 40, Fiusbury -circus, London, 
E. C. Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E 


HY RUN THE SLIGHTEST RISK when 
Harper Twelvetrees“ world-renowned WASHING 
MACHINES, CLOTHES-WKINGERS, or MANGLES, 
can be had for free trial at home, carriage paid to all parts? 
No charge for trial; no risk; no obligation to purchase if 
not approved ; but if kept, — weekly or monthly payments 
may be arranged. Harper Twelvetrees, City Show Rooms, 
40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 


, „There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
WILLS from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’ ’’— 


* TH REE Vide “ The Virginians.”’ 


and 


Mark of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London 


2% CASTLES.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—Patronised by the 

Royal Family, Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall. 

A daily bath prepared with this salt invigorates the system, 

fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 

cold. A teacupful must be dissolved in each gallon of water. 

Sold by Chemists and Druggists in begs snd boxes. Beware 
of imitations. 


r SEA SALT should be used in every 
Nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are 
there exhibited in the most striking manner. For very 
young children the bath should be tepid. Sold in begs and 

xes by Chemists and D ists. N.B.—Particularly see 


that each packet bears our t mark. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea eee 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 
Worcestershire Sauce, 


„%% Sold wholesale 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFP’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, 20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 

EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 


Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ha 
change on Liberal Terms, 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
and port free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 

By this patented invention complete 

lightness, combined with strength and 

durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. II. Jones has introduced an 


entirely new process, 


life-like appearance. 
mastication, extreme 


TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the ion of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 


8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls 

end, 25s. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 23“, cash; Best 
In) 22s. cash; Inland, Class B, 20s. cash; Nuts, 18s. ; 
Best Coke, 146. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.— LEA and CO.’8 BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 24s,; Wallsend Seconds, 23s, ; 
best Wigan, 22s.; best Silkstone, 22s.; best Stafford, 21s. ; 
new Silkstone, 2is,; Derby Bright, 19s,; Barusley, 108. 
Kitchen, 18s.; Hartley, 188; Cobbles, 17s. ; Nute, 178. 
Steam, 19s. ; Coke, 188. per 12 sacks, Cash, Screened, 
Depots, yo N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.; 4and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basin, 
N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


— — — — —— — 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 


Purchase and Sale of productive and ive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings the Worki 
age the self-supporting principle. istered arch 
5, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

lst issue, at par 4,000 shares Amount...,., £100,000 
2nd „ £1 prem. 4,000 „ -. sehen 100,000 
ard „ £2 prem, 4,000 „ 9 100,000 
4th „ £3 prem, 4,000 „ 13 100,000 

18 16,000 Total. £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will complete half 
a million (half the capital „f the Company), is iu course of 
allotment at £4 share premium. 

Reserve Fund at the end of last year, £10,370 (since in- 
creased by several thousand pounds). 

Estates purchased 113, for £504,202 10s. 


Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 


For Report and Balance Sheet, Share Application Forms 
and Pamphlet entitled, “A Chat with the Secretary, 


apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E. C. 


Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1878). 
New Business— £ 


2,317 Policies issued ſoeo rk 472.0901 

New Annual Premium Income 13,629 
Business IN Force— £ 

23,448 Policies in force for .........ccecccceeeeeeee 4,227,997 

Annual Premium Inconume 130, 
Deatu CLaims, &c.— Be £ 

Death Claims, including Matured Policies and 

Bonuses paid in er —— 42,708 

From Commencement paid for Claims ......... — 
ACCUMULATED FunpD— 

Added ia Che Tease . e eee eee 63.680 

Increasing the Fund to „„ 777 


Average Reversionary Bonus, for 21 
years, Ii per cent. per annum. 


Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during the 
current financial year will participate in the Ninth Division 
of Profits, and rank for Three Years’ Bonus therein, 
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SPECIAL 


EVANGELISTIC SERVICES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


BAPTIST UNION, 


WILL BE HELD BY 


ARCH”: G. BROWN 


(OF THE EAST LONDON TABERNACLE), 


IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER :— 


LUTON—Sept. 7, Saturday evening, 
United Prayer Meeting, Park- street Chapel. at 8 p.m 


Sept. 8, Sunday afternoon, 
Union Chapel at 2.30, for the Young. 


Sept. 9, Sunday evening, 
Plait Hall at 8 o'clock. 


LEIGHTON—Sept. 9, Monday afternoon, 
Lake-street Chapel at 3 p.m. 
Sept. 9, Monday evening, 
Hock liffe-road Chapel at 7.30 p.m. 
DUNSTABLE—Sept. Io, Tuesday evening, 
Weat-street Baptist Chapel at 7 p.m. 
RIDGMONT—Sept. 11, Wednesday evening, 
Baptist Chapel at 7 p.m. , N 
AMPTHILL—Sept. 12, Thursday evening, 
Union Chapel at 7.30 p.m. 


LUTON—Sept. 13, Friday evening, 
Plait Hall at 8 p.m, 


BOX MOOR—Sept. 15, Sunday afternoon, 
On Boxmoor, opposite Chapel, at 3 p.m. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD t. 15, Sunday evening, 
The Marlowes Chapel at 6.30 p.m. 


HITCHIN—Sept. 16, Monday evening, 
Tile House-street Chapel 47 p. m. . 


BIGGLES W ADE—Sept. 17, Tuesday evening, 
Old Meeting, 7 p.m. 


STOFOLD—Sept. 18, Wednesday afternoon, 
Old Baptist Chapel at 3 p.m. 
Sept. 18, Wednesday evening, 
Old Baptist Chapel at 7 p.m. 
HOUGHTON—Sept. 19, Thursday afternoon, 
Baptist Chapel, 3 p.m. 
Sept. 19, Thursday evening, 
2 Chapel at 7 o'clock, 


MARKET STREET—Sept. 20, Friday evenin 
Baptist Ch pel at 37 * as 


BEDFORD t. 22, Sunday morning, 
Bunyan Chapel at 10.30, 


Sept. Sunday evening, 
M Chapel at 6. . 


BOVINGDON 23, Monday afternoon, 
Baptist Chapel at 3, 


CHENIES—Sept. 23, Monday evening, 
Baptist at 7. 


a. > Tuesday evening, 

C wa 25, Wednesday afternoon, 
SPE aptnt Chapel at 680 

were * 26, Thursday afternoon, 


LANGLEY—Sept. 26, Thursday 
Baptist Chapel at 7. — 


ST. ALBANS—Sept. 29, Sunday afternoon, 
Dagnall-street Chapel at 3. 


ey me — n.. 


Sept. Monda i 
, 2% bee 
ing at 6.30. 
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SESSION 1878-79. 

The INAUGURAL MEETING of the Session will be 
held at the COLLEGE, WELL STREET, HACKNEY, 
on WeEDNESDAY EVENING, tember llth, when an 
Sawn be delivered by Rev. H. J. GAMBLE, of Upper 

on. 
Committee respectfully invite the aitendance of Sub- 


and other friends of the Institution. The 
of Ladies is requested. l ee 


Tea will be provided at Six, and the Meeti ill 
at Seven o'clock. W 
J. E. RICHARDS, 
J. NUNN. 


Chapel, United Prayer 


Secs. 


after the 8th inst, 


N.B.—Applications for Supplies, on a 
Profi sor Turver at the College. 


to be made to 


1 ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN . 
REEDHAM, near CROYUON. 
There are nearly 300 Children iu the Inscitution. 
lange fa are greatly needed for the maintenance of so 
6 y. 
noual Subscriptions, 10s. 6d, ipti 
end upwards scriptions 6d, Life Subscriptions, £5 5s. 


ankers—Me:srs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co. 
T. W. AVELING, DD, 


: Houorary Secretary. 
Office : 6, Finsbury Place South, E. C. * 


SHOREDITCH 


TABERNACLE. 


N or about Ocroprr ist the MEMORIAL STONES of the above Place of Worship will 


be LAID. 


The Committee ara very thankful to the Christian public for their generous help to the 


present, and beg to make one more Appeal. 


The need of a large place is very urgent: 


for, while we have a Church of 900 Members and a Congregation of 2000 now worshipping 
in the Shoreditch Town Hall of an evening, our present Chapel seats only 600. 


The New Tabernacle is to seat 2000, and will cost about £8000, towards which we have 
£4000 promised. The Committee are anxious to open the new building free of debt. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Pastor, Rev. 
W. Curr, 5, Palestine Place, Cambridge Heath, E.; by the Treasurer, Mr. J. Harverson) 
10, Well Street, Hackney, E.; by the financial Secretary, Mr. Geo. Boggis, 14 and 15, 


St Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E. C.; 
ditch Tabernacle Fund,“ 
London, E. 


or may be paid to the account of the Shore- 
at the London and County Bank (Shoreditch Branch), 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For SerremBer, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 
Foreign Policy—Imperial or Economic? By W. R. Greg. 
Henri Gréville’s Sketches of Russian Life. By W. K. 8. 
Ralston. 
The Crown and the Cabinet in Canada. By Sir Francis 


Hincks. 
Ethical Phi y and Evolution. By Prof. W. Kuight. 
The Ceremonial Use of Flowers. By Miss Agnes Lambert. 
Echoes of the late Debate. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 
The New Principle of Industry. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
The Limits of Modern Art-Criticism. By the Rev. R S. J. 
Tyrwhitt. 


The Chinese as Colonists. By Sir Walter Medhurst. 
Recent Literature. By Professor Henry Morley. 
Nubar Pasha and Our Asian Protectorate. By Edward 


Dicey. 
England’s Mission, By the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co, London. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
98 NOTES. Zadited by S. C. Hatt, F. S. A. 


Part 6, Avauet, 1878, contains 


Public Markets. T. Campbell Music at Home. 

Foster, QC. Emigration aud Colonisation. 
The Social Ethics of the Stege. J. V Fitsgerald. 

D. Christie Murray. Social Changes of the Time. 
Accidents in Coal-mines, Pro- F. R. Conder. 

fessor Austed, F. R. S. The Future of English 
Sick Persons and Young Women. Mrs, Simpson. 

Children, Leith Derwent. 
Viviseection. William Howitt. 
Safety in the Strects. G. 


Correspondence. 
Notes on Current Events. 
The Street Arab. IL. Derwent. 

Phillips Bevan. _ Open-Air Concerts in London. 
Home Travel. John Dennis G. B. Stewart. 

On and after September 7th each Weekly Number will 
contain an Illustrated Portrait of some man or woman who 
was a benefactor “ Not for an age, but for all time.“ 

Published at the Office of Sociat Norges, 16, South- 
ampton-street, Strand; and to be had of any Bookseller or 
News-agent, and at all the Railway Bookstalis of Messrs 
W. H. Smith and Son. 


MESSRS. BESANT AND RICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 Vols., 


HE MONKS of THELEMA: a Tale of the 
Day. By the Authors of “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” 
“The Golden Butterfly,” By Celia’s Arbour,” Kc. &c, 


Chaito and Windus; and at every Library in the Kingdom 


Now Ready. 


PSALMIST. The New Edition, in 
Short Score, small Svo, as edited by Ebenezer Prout, B. A., 
consisting of nearly 500 Tunes, 600 Hymns, and 100 Passages 
of Scripture for Chantiog. Publis as a Tune Book, 
adapted to any ion of Hymns, as well as a complete 
Hymna and Tune Book. 
THE TUNE BOOK, Limp cloth, 2s, 6d.; cloth boards, 
3s. ; roan, gilt 4s. 
TUNES and CHANTS. Limp cloth, &s.; cloth boards, 
Ss. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
TUNES with HYMNS, Limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth boards 
4;; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 
TUNES, HYMNS, and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s ; 
cloth boards, 4s, d.; roan, gilt edges, 56. 6d. 


THE CHANT BOOK. Cloth, ls.; cloth, red lettered, 


s. 4d. 
Ministers, Leaders of Choirs, and others are invited to send 
for a Specimen Copy, post free, at the above rates. 


London: J. Haddon & Co., 3, Boaverie-street. 
Novello & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80, Queen-street 
Cheapside. 


ROVISION for PUBLIC WORSHIP in the 
COUNTY of KENT: —< > Full Analysis of 
the Accommodation Provided by all Religious Bodies in the 
Divisious, Districts, and Parishes of the County, Compiled 
from Special Returns. 100 pp. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


APTIST UNION, 19, CASTLE STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 


The Committ e appointed at the Autumnal Sessioa of the 
Baptist Union, held at Newport in October, 1877, to prepare 
a Presentation to the Rev, CHargLtes WI uiams, of 
Accrin ton, for the generous and elfic ent services rendered 
to the Denomination—especial y in conaection with the 
Annuity and Avgmeutation Funds—intend to CLOSE the 
SUBSCRIPTION LISTS on the 2ith SepremsBenr nett. 
They will be hapey to KECEIVE CONTRIBUTIONS from 
any Friends of Mr. Wittiams who would not bike to be 
omitted from the List of Donors. 

Subscriptions should be seutto the Secretary of the Baptist 
Union, 19, Castle Street, Holborn, London, E. C. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BESCHES 

GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
eter cin Misses HOWARD, 

AUTUMN TERM will begin THURSDAY, Serr. 19. 


AYFAIR: A Non-Society Journal of Litera- 
ture and Politics, Unambitiously Illustrated. Price 
Sixpence. Has been permanently enlarged by eight columns, 


Contents or Tuts Weex’s Nu ER (Ava. 27):— 


. Another Diplomatic Defeat. 
Our Public Offices (Tuttley’s Branch). 
. Assassination à la Mode. 
The Fair in the City, 
Fancies of the Fair. 
Esculapia Victrix. 

Peace with Houour. 

The Chat of the Fair. 

. Fashions in the Fair. 

. “Il Bacio.” 

Turning over Fresh Leaves. 


SODA Ae CORY 


— — 


MAYFAIR, Unambitionsly Illustrated, price Sixpence. 
Yearly Subscription, 28s. (payable in advance). For sale 
by | metropolitan newsagents and at all bookstalls on 
onday afternoon, and throughout the country on Tuesday 
morning. : 

MAYFAIR Abroad—MAYFAIR is on sale in the Paris 
Exhibition in Messrs. Galignani’s English Kiosque; also in 
the Boulevard des Capucines, Kiosque 213. In New York, 
with Brentano, 39, Union-square. In Malta, with Mr. 
Watson, 246, Strada Reale, Valetta. 


Mayiair Offices: Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W. C. 


OLLEGE EDUCATION for FORTY POUNDS 
A YEAR, Board, Lodging, and College Fees included. 
Oatdoor Students Ten Pounds per annum (attached are 
several Scholarships and Exhibitions) at the 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES.— President: 
Tae Right Hon. LORD ABERDARE. Principal: Rev. T. 
C. EDWARDS, M. A., Oxon, and Lond. Session 1878-9 
ins 8th October next. 
or Prospectus apply to the Registrar at the College, 
Aberystwyth, or to the Hon. Sec., 7, Queen Victoria-street, 
London. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M. A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subj and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struct on in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 


Princirats—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
English Literature „ Prof. Moruey, University Coll. 
Botan 1 „ „Prof. BENTLII, King’s Coll. 
French Language „ Dr. MANDROU. 
German = „ Dr. Weng, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language „ Prof. FAA, LL.D, 


Ancient and Modera ‘History Dr. KEusNnEAD, Dulwich Coll. 


English Lan che „ G. E. West, „NM. A. 
Physical — „ Prof. See e 
Music- Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, . 
Piano pk ype 1 Bos 1 * DiI III. 
Singin se 0 or GARCIA. 
— and Painti „ E. C. MILES, Esq. 

and Biblical ies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 


Terms aud Particulars on application to Tus PRINCIPALS. 


* JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—JAS. FISON, M.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending ‘o 
Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss WITHIEL, 


Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarderr. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
privcipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


WN ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS SIORTFORD, 


Head Master—Rev. R. ALLIOT T, M.A, Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Assisted by an able staff of resider t and other masters. 


For terms, prospectuses, &c., apply to the Rev. Head 
Master, or Mr. A. Boardman, the Local Sec. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Surr. 5, 1878. 
East of England Nonconformist School Company, Limited. 


Published by W. R. Witicox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed R. K. Buar and Co., Wine 


— WrEpnEesvayY, 
Serremper 4, 1878. 


